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THE I960 SKI SEASON 

PREVIEW 0LYMPIC B00M IN THE sierra 

SKI FASHIONS AT SQUAW VALLEY 
BEST OF U.S. AND EUROPEAN EQUIPMENT 



ROBERT BRUCE 


knils the sweaters shown or 100% "Orion" in a wide range of 
styles and colors. About $10.95, at fine stores everywhere. 


Photographed a* Squaw Valley, California, site of the 1960 Winter Olympics. 


SWEATERMANSHIP WITH "ORLON" 

The art of looking great in sweaters without half trying is easy 
and fun in handsome, comfortable sweaters made of "Orion” 

Anyone can excel at Sweatermanship with "Orion”*. For sweaters made 
with "Orion” acrylic fiber are bold in style, striking in color; come in 
the newest looped, shaggy and brushed textures. And "Orion” helps 
them stay good-looking and comfortable. There’s no blocking, shaping 
or special care needed when they’re washed. Treat yourself to a ward- 
robe of these great sweaters, and no matter what you do or where you 
go, you’ll be Top at the art of Sweatermanship with "Orion”. 

•Du Poet's registered trademark. Du Pont mokes fibers, does not moke the fabrics or the sweaters shown here. 


ORLON 

ACRYLIC FIBER 



BATHGATE PASSES WHITE GLOVE TEST 



(HE USES GREASELESS VITALIS) 


Ranger Andy Bathgate, Year’s Most Valuable Player, 

knows what’s best for his hard-to-handle hair. Andy 
uses Vitalis®. He tried creams and cream-oils, but they 
plastered down his hair, left greasy stains. Not Vitalis. 
Vitalis took the grease out of hair tonic . . . put in V-7®, 
the greaseless grooming discovery. It keeps your hair 
neat all day, leaves no greasy stains as leading creams 
and cream-oils do. Vitalis’ non-drying formula protects 
against dry hair and scalp, fights embarrassing dan- 
druff. Try Vitalis yourself .. .today! See the difference. 



VITALIS 
KEEPS HAIR 
NEAT ALL DAY 
WITHOUT 

GREASE 

...prevents dryness, too. 
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First look at good form for Squaw Valley 


The ski world’s flair for style always 
pitches the fashion note for sports- 
men. This season, more than ever. 
For what's seen at Squaw Valley 
will have international repercus- 
sions. Here are the fast and the 
fashionable, to compete and com- 
pare against the high Sierra back- 
drop of the VIII Winter Olympics. 

What will they wear? For the U. S. 
Team, the Olympic Committee chose 


these coordinated after-ski sweaters 
(and the actual competition sweater) 
by Jantzen. Expert Warren Miller 
approved the cut and the comfort of 
these coordinated cardigans. As you 
can see, they’re a bulky textured 
knit with shawl collar and raglan 
sleeve. 100% wool, the colors are 
red, white and navy. $29.95 for his 
or hers, whether you ski or just go 
to see, at better stores everywhere. 


SPORTSWEAR FOR SPORTSMEI 
( and women too) 
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Cover: Powder al Alta ^ 

For some time the trend of 
skiing has been westward. In 
1959-60 it goes all the way. 
from Alta's light powder to 
the High Sierras. The annual 
ski preview begins on page 74. 

Photograph by Ray Atkeson 


Next week 



► A report on the country's 
finest retrievers in action dur- 
ing the national field trial 
stake to be held November 
19-22 at Harold's Trapshoot- 
ing Club near Reno, Nevada. 

► The shortswing, introduced 
to skiers by Sports Illus- 
trated in 1957, has been re- 
fined and simplified. In two 
parts, Willy Schaeffler tells 
the secrets of Sprungwetlelu. 

► U.S. football pools are pret- 
ty primitive compared to the 
Littlewoods of Britain, which 
pays off as much as $576,878. 
Emily Hahn, author, critic 
— and bettor — describes it. 


Sports Illustrated published 
weekly by Time Inc., 540 No. 
Michigan Ave.. Chicago 11, III. 
T.iis issue is published in a Na- 
tional, Eastern, Midwest, West 
Coast and Greater New York 
edition. Second-class postage 
paid at Chicago, III. and at 
additional mailing offices. Sub- 
scription: U.S. & Canada $7.50 
one year. 
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NOW.^ 
the world’s most 
famous fragrance in a 
magnificent mist! 

Not an ordinary spray, but an 
infallible micro-mist. In Lanvin’s 
elegant black-and-gold container- 
two ounces, five dollars, (pins tax) 


LANVIN 


MEMO from the publisher 


A New England fall day, as any 
poet, peasant or pheasant well 
knows, can be a bright, brisk invita- 
tion to move into the open, breathe 
air and satisfaction in equal parts, 
wonder at the fields and sky and, all 
in all, relish the world and its works. 

But this was not the day. This was 
a day of wind and icy rain, the kind 
to give Pilgrims pause, challenge an 
Aleutian williwaw or even drive a 
man to drink. 

At home in Connecticut I took the 
easy way out— in. I poked the fire 
and sat down with a big and beautiful 
book. The jacket read, “An adven- 
ture into the beckoning worlds of nat- 
ural America,” and on this unbeckon- 
ing afternoon it was a pleasure to 
open to the pages in which our Na- 
ture Editor, John O'Reilly, introduces 
the 35,000 words he has written and 
more than 200 color photographs he 
has selected for the Sports Illustrated 
Book of the Outdoors, published this 
week by The Ridge Press ($12.50). 

"What was once,” O’Reilly writes, 
“the province principally of the near- 
professional sportsman and athlete is 
now the park and playground of ama- 
teurs who simply wish to get out from 
under a roof and into the light, air, 
and space of a richly endowed land. 

"This book is for and about these 
amateurs. It is Sports I llustrated’s 
record of the many pleasures and en- 
thusiasms they are discovering for 
themselves. . . . 


BOOK 
OF THE 



“Each of the many outdoor activi- 
ties now available to us offers a hand- 
some dividend in terms of skill or 
knowledge. Each of us who casts more 
accurately, negotiates the steeper 
slope, identifies an alien seashell or 
a new bird, rides the livelier horst?, 
or comes about without losing head- 
way, has gained in the process, is 
henceforward something more than 
he was. 

“Go out of doors and see,” O’Reilly 
finally commands. 

“Not today!” I said, and went 
on to turn the pages, negotiate th£ 
steeper slope, come about without 
losing headway— and I gained in the 
process. 

With the Sports Illustrated Book of 
the Outdoors, it was hard not to. 
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HOMESTEAD 

ho.t sp 111 i^g s, Virgin i 


...THA T’S THE NEW DIRECTION 

High in the Virginia Alleghanics, what has 
been an occasional delight now becomes an 
all-winter attraction . . . skiing on two miles 
of slopes and trails sparkling with sunshine 
on man-made snow . . . trestle cars to lift 
you high in the crisp mountain air . . . 

Scpp Kober Ski School . . . winter sports 
lodge with ski shop and rentals . . . skating 
rink . . . everything you would expect for 
service in the Homestead manner. 

* -5K- Lcarn-to-Ski-or-Skate Weeks in 
January. Write for details. 


Ml 



b/r fai/rciib 
/'ton '/rrff/ejt 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVE ISELIN IMPORTS 
|%| DIVISION OF PARROTT l CO. 

231 SANSOME STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 • DOUGLAS 2-2400 



£ 


Always the peak of skiing perfection! 
Boyne Mountain's breathtaking slopes 
reflect our years of leadership in snow 
grooming techniques. 

Unmatched luxury! 125 beautifully 
appointed rooms with private baths, 
including an expansive new wing. 
Fine service; surprisingly moderate. 
Mid-America's most complete and 
exciting resort! Three dining rooms, 
heated swimming pool, lounges, ski 
shops, boutique. 

CHARLES MOLL, MANAGER 

BOYNE F!A.I_,I_iS, iMIOH. 

PHONE 70 



SKI 

SCHEDULE 

The leading championships and 
meets, January through March 


JANUARY 

3 Snowflake Jumping Meet, men, 
Westby, Wis. 

3 Michigan Tech. Cross-country, 
men, Houghton, Mich. 

10 Eau Claire Jumping Meet, men, 
Eau Claire. Wis. 

10 Kandahar Jumping Meet, men, 
Detroit. 

16 Duluth Alpine and Cross-coun- 
try, men, Duluth, Minn. 

is N ATIONAL 15 - KM, CROSS- 
COUNTRY, Aspen, Colo. 

17 Duluth Jumping Meet, men, 
Duluth, Minn. 

17 Duluth (Class B) Divisional 
Championships, jumping, Du- 
luth, Minn. 

17 Norge Jumping Meet, men. 
Fox River Grove, 111 . 



buo werner streaked to dean sweep of 
all four National Alpine titles in 1959. 


23-24 OLYMPIC JUMPING TRY- 
OUTS and ISHPEMING IN- 
T E R NATION AL JUM PING, 
Ishpeming, Mich. 

23-24 Caberfae Junior Alpine, down- 
hill and slalom, boys and girls, 
Cadillac, Mich. 

24 Michigan Tech. Alpine, down- 
hill and slalom, Houghton, 
Mich. 

24 Racine Jumping Meet, men, 
Racine, Wis. 

29-31 NATIONALALPINE DOWN- 
HILL, SLALOM AND GIANT 


the one to grow on 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Advertising revenues up 300% 
in four years 
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SLALOM, Alta and Brighton, 
Utah. 

Jo NATIONAL JUMPING, Iron 
Mountain, Mich. 

3i KIWAN IS INTERNATION- 
AL JUMPING, Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich. 

FEBRUARY 

s-6 NATIONAL NORDIC COM- 
BINED, Steamboat Springs, 
Colo. 



Christian pravda is defending cham- 
pion in men’s division of Harriman Cup. 


5- 7 ROCH CUP, Aspen, Colo. 

6 Caberfae Cross-country, men, 
Cadillac, Mich. 

6- 7 Black Mountain Junior Alpine 

Regional Championships, 
downhill and slalom, boys and 
girls, Cheboygan, Mich. 

6-7 Pine Mountain Junior Al- 
pine Regional Championships, 
downhill and slalom, boys-girls, 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 

6-7 Fergus Junior Alpine Cham- 
pionships, downhill and slalom, 
boys and girls, Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 

7Briar Hill Jumping Meet. 
Cross-country and Combined, 
Mesick, Mich. 

7 St. Paul Divisional Champion- 
ships, jumping, men, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

14 Minneapolis Jumping Meet, 
men, Minneapolis, Minn. 

wBlackhawk Jumping Meet, 
men, Madison, Wis. 

18-28 VIII OLYMPIC WINTER 
GAMES, Squaw Valley, 
Calif. 

20-21 Copper Country Junior Alpine 
Divisional Championships, 
downhill and slalom, boys and 
girls, Houghton, Mich. 

21 Glen wood Jumping Meet, men, 
Glen wood, Minn. 

continued 



Europe is most fun from October to May. Take Italy. Within a two-week 
vacation you can ski in the Italian Alps . . . sail on the Italian Lakes . . . skin- 
dive at the Italian Riviera. At Taormina in Sicily you can ski in the morning, 
and spear-fish in the afternoon ! If you’re not that energetic, there are operas 
and concerts, festivals and fairs all over Italy. And did you know that Alitalia 
flies you to any of 16 different areas in Italy at no more than the fare to 
Rome? Round-trip Economy fare from New York is $596.90. And Alitalia 
Family Fares* let your wife come along for only $446.90. Non-stop flights to 
Rome, Milan, Paris, London. First and Economy Class. Fly now, pay later. 


•in effect until March SI Tri-Tpper Lugg»gt by American Tourister— Sport* equipment by Abercrombie 4 Filch 


Dept. SP, Alitalia, Name 

666 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 19. N. Y. 

Please send information on Addre«« 

all-inclusive tours of 

□ Mediterranean area □ Skiing the Alps 

□ Israel p Holy Land □ Africa City Zone Slate 

□ Round-the-World 

ALiYALiA The world's fastest growing airline 

See your travel agent or nearest Alitalia office. Offices in 25 major U.S. and Canadian cities. 
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NEW! BRIDGE LESSONS ON RECORDS! 


CHANGE BONERS TO BONUSES w ih ll is revolutionary now method ol 
improving your game. It's like taking a $2011 private course in your own home. 
You listeii-anrl-learn with Morton Ktiliiuow, expert hriilge teacher anil member of 
official 1 ,S. Team to 1060 \\ orlii Bridge Olympics to he held in Italy. 

FROM POINT COUNT TO SLAM PLAY a complete course in contract 
Bridge. These records are to bridge what Berlitz is to languages. Kven the most 
difficult plays and Bids Become amazingly dear. Knthusiastically endorsed by 
America's leading bridge expert- Mliert Morehead. Oswald Jaeohv. Helen 
Solid. Sam Stay man, B. .lav Becker, and Alfred Sheinwold. 


TWO 12-INCH long-plat ing. 1 rpm record- recor.led B RCA Victor 
for the Contract Bridge Institute. Twelve comprehensive lessons, including 
Beginner s introduction. Plus a visual-aid Book with quizzes and solutions By 
Mr. Kubinow. $8.95 Postpaid 

Check or money order — sorry, no C.O.D.'s — Immediate delivery 


THE TOG SHOP 


LESTER SQUARE 
AMERICUS, GA. 



“Hart Skis give a thrill- 
ing response you will 
never forget . . . durable, 
easy handling, a delight 
to ski on ! I recommend 
Harts to both beginners 
and experts.” 




m 

uu 

IWlriolsKts 

THERE’S A HART FOR EVERY SKIER 
FROM $79.50 TO $99.50 



heard any 

good scores lately? 


OO 



You should have. 
They’re all in 
SCOREBOARD .... 
Spouts Illi sthateu’s 
weekly roundup of 
what’s happened in 
the world of sport. 


THE HART METAL SKI 

2400 Endicort St. • St. Paul 14. Minn. 


SCHEDULES continued 

21 Iola Winter Sports, jumping, 
Ida, Wis. 

28 Black Mountain Alpine, down- 
hill and slalom, Cheboygan, 
Mich. 


MARCH 

s 6 HARRIMAN CUP, Sun Val- 
ley, Idaho. 



'Si* 


putzi franol holds the women's Harri- 
man Cup downhill and combined titles. 


6 Itasca Ski and Outing Club, 
jumping meet, Coleraine, Minn. 

12 13 Ishpeming Junior National 
Championships, jumping and 
cross-country, boys and girls, 
Ishpeming, Mich. 

13 Gogebic Range Jumping Meet, 
men, Iron wood, Mich. 

17 is N AT I ON AL JUNIOR AL- 
PINE, Aspen, Colo. 

is 20 N ATI 0 N A L V E T E R A N 
DOWNHILL & SLALOM, 
Taos, N. Mex. 

25 27 NCAA CHAMPIONSHIPS, 
Bozeman, Mont. end 



-I 


gary mccoy wo ii the National Junior 
Alpine combined championship last year. 
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Just pin your 
Christmas List on 

Z/aAAy am / j 

tree! 


-end-only 

FRUIT- OF -THE - MONTH CLUB* 

The gift that creates praise and excitement for 
you the year ‘round! You order just once, but 
the lucky folks you name receive a whole 
parade of America's finest fruits n delicacies, 
each beautifully packaged, each with your 
greeting. Tell us how to sign the handsome 
engraved Membership Certificate announcing 
your gift and treats-to-come. 

12 -BOX CLUB: at Christmas, Riviera Pears; Jan. 
Apples ; Feb., Grapefruit ; March. Royal Oranges ; 
April, Pineapple; May, Preserves; June, Canned 
Fruit ; July, Nectarines ; August, Pears ; Sept., 
Peaches ; Oct,, Grapes ; Nov., Riviera Pears. 

Gift No. 20, ppd. . . $51.75 

8 -BOX CLUB: omits March. April. June. August . 

Gift No. 15, ppd. . . $33.65 


r.-.u ary, February treats ; 
11, ppd. . . $12.45 


friends, 


f/aMy am/ Z§cu/c/ 


MEDFORD, OREGON 


America' t forest and finest tru’d 

ROYAL RIVIERA PEARS' 

The gift they'll always remember. Talk about 
thanks! — you’ll never hear the last of it. A 
just-right present for anyone, whether they 
live in a castle or cottage. So juicy you eat 
'em with a spoon, You can't buy these gift 
packages in stores for love or money. But 
here's the best news: they're not high-priced, 
they're inexpensive. Packed in handsome gift 
boxes with your greetings. 

GIFT NO. 1 (shown) .... PP<h $i|15 
0 to 1 4 big pears, a great favorite ! ■ 

prd. $515 


GIFT NO. 2 (16-20 big pears ! 

What a bargain t 


GIFT NO. 3 (20-25 smaller pears) ppd. $A95 
Famil) Gift Box — jwell for 2nd helpings “ 
IT'S SO EASY: Just send us your Christmas list of 
names and addresses of the lucky folks together with 
your check or M.O. Tell us how to sign your name. 
No charges, no C.O.D.'s, please. Air Mail's fastest ! 


• your Fruil-of-ihe-Monlh Club n moil acceptable 
a> a gill for anyone. Mr hare ordered thii gift from 
you for a number of yean, and hare been particularly 
pleased with the way you handle our orders, 

CAPT. EDDIE RICKENBACKER 
Chairman of the Board. Eastern Air Lines 


Thrill your friends 
at down-to-earth prices 
with exclusive gifts 
in perfect taste . . . Here's what you 
do! Solve all your Christmas shopping prob- 
lems, deliciously and tastefully, in the next 
few minutes. Whip out your Christmas List 
and trusty writing pen. Decide which of 
these exclusive, beautifully-packaged gifts 
( each with your personal Christmas greet- 
ing ) is to go to each of your friends and 
loved ones and business friends and. ..your- 
self! They'll love you and bless you for 
your good taste, year after year! ( For twenty 
years and more, Harry and I have been prov- 
ing it, Santa Clausing for America's finest 
people . ) Just send us your order right now 
and you'll be the most unusual Christmas 
giver they know. 
And the most 
thanked ! 



NR 
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THE CITY 


La cite, la citta, la ciudad , the city — La Habana! 
If Havana has sometimes been compared to Paris, it is 
perhaps due to the glow of her cosmopolitan life after 
dusk, her wide tree-lined boulevards, and the love 
lavished upon her. And if she has been compared to 
Rome, it is because of her many statues and monuments; 
her citizens’ fondness for fine food, art and music; her 
gentle climate and happy tempo of life. But like a 
beautiful woman, she defies real comparison. Havana is 
Havana and blessedly unique — the city sui generis. 
Havana is many things to many people... and all things 
to Habancros. With true pride and hospitality they take 
their guests to the highest spot and show them their 
city — spread in all directions, vibrantly alive, filled with 
color — an exciting Cuban mosaic. 

Havana has come a long way since Columbus found 
shelter for his ships in her protected bay, and from this 
high vantage point you can see where, in the growing, 
the events have been marked by monuments — from El 
Templete in old Havana where the city was christened 
in 1519... to La Fuerza Castle from which the Spanish 
Capitanes Generales ruled the island. ..to Fraternity Park 
where the friendship tree was planted in soil from 21 
nations of the Western Hemisphere. Now skyscrapers 
cut through the clouds to herald the new age and a 
future that promises to far outstrip the past. 


And if it is true that Cuba's sugar pleases the palate; 
its cigars content the soul; its rum lightens the hour; 
and its smiles reach the heart.. .it is also true that all 
these pleasures reach the height of enjoyment when 
shared with hospitable Habancros — in Havana, the city. 

Discover the real Cuba for yourself! 

Ask your travel agent. 

CUBAN TOURIST COMMISSION 

PROMENADE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER. NEW YORK CITY / 336 EAST FLAGLER STREET. MIAMI / LA RAMPA.VEDADO. HABANA. 




The gift of a Hamilton ... reward of love 


She will always be the heart of your world. ..and the Hamilton watch you 
choose for her will most clearly tell her so. Among diamond watches, 
there is none to match a Hamilton in beauty and performance ... a 
watch of enduring perfection to be prized always. At Hamilton Jewelers 
in the U. S. and Canada. Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Penna. 



This seal and a registered 
guarantee identity 
ell genuine Hamilton 
diamond watches 


/-/^\ A/7 / 7—~7~CD 7\7 


-M 


- the name that means the most on diamond watches 


8 sports illustrated November is, 1959 


NEW GIFT IDEA 
for 

BUSY FAMILIES! 



It’s efficient! It’s versatile! It puts the whole family in business! 


Newest member of the modern family . . . the handiest 
work-saver ever! It’s the new decorator-styled Under- 
wood “Home Office” . . . the Underwood Portable 
Typewriter teamed with the Underwood Add-Mate, the 
phone-size all-electric adding-subtracting machine! 


Look below — see how an Underwood “Home Office” 
benefits the entire family ... is used by Dad, Mom, 
and Junior in so many different ways! Then see your 
Underwood Dealer for his Easy Terms to put one in 
your home . . . now! 



FOR DAD, LESS NIGHT-WORK ;it 

the office He can finish up 
details at home. Add-Mate 
adds, subtracts, multiplies, sub- 
totals and totals! Dad's figures 
are right every time! 


MOM'S A TOP MANAGER 

Add-Mate helps keep labs on 
bills, bank statements, check 
stubs, household accounts. (In- 

easy to use as a phone! 


STUDENT'S GRADES GO UP 

with a dependable Underwood 
Portable. Newest office ma- 
chine features . . . fast, easy 
action. Makes more time for 
extra activities. 


underwood 
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FIRESTONE 
RIVES A HUSH-HUSH 



SPEEDWAY-PROVED FOR TURNPIKE SAFETY 
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RUBBER-XIOI 

RIDE ON I960 CARS! 


9/fenf riding Firestone Fubber-X-iO! one of six exc/usive 
ex/res in Firestone fires non/ standard on i960 cars. 
A iso avai/ab/e for your present car at regu/ar prices. 


1 A FIRESTONE EXCLUSIVE Unmatched Firestone 
I Rubber-X-101 — Previously used only in Premium 
Quality Tires, Firestone Rubber-X-101 is a phenom- 
enal new "hush-hush” rubber that cuts tire whine 
and squeal to virtually nil even on sharpest turns. 
Tires are softer-riding yet longer-lasting. And what a 
bonus: 5,000 extra miles for every 30,000 miles driven. 

2 A FIRESTONE EXCLUSIVE Safety-Fortified Tyrex* 
Cord Body — Quietest, smoothest-riding tire cord 
yet developed, 1960’s new super-strengthened Tyrex 
is chockful of dividends in added mileage, safety, 
gasoline economy. 

3 A FIRESTONE EXCLUSIVE No More " Air Loss” at 
Reads — New 100 ’ air-holding nylon monofila- 
ment reinforces tires at full-circle bead points — that 
vulnerable, ceaselessly chafing contact surface of tire 
with rim. Replaces unsatisfactory multifilament bead 
chafer which can seriously weaken tire stamina by 
allowing loss of air into body of tire. 

A FIRESTONE EXCLUSIVE Maximum Stop-Go Trac- 
tion — New Bladed Tread Design unswervingly 
grips road surfaces, prevents side-slipping, "anchors" 
tread configuration for longer tread life. Dependable 
traction in the toughest going. Another Firestone 
exclusive. 


fire$ton« 

BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 

Copyright 1959, The Firestone Tire & ltubber Company 


5 A FIRESTONE EXCLUSIVE Mileage-Booster " Speed- 
way Weld” reinforces tires with special heat-and- 
aging resistant stock between tread and cord body. 
Result: better-than-ever protection even at sustained 
turnpike speeds. 

6 A FIRESTONE EXCLUSIVE 4-Ply Innerliner Airlock 
"armors” tires with a 4-layer thickness of rubber 
that absolutely safeguards against any air leakage 
whatever through pinholes. Four times the protection 
of the standard one ply! 

*Tyrex u a certification mart of Tyrex, Inc. for riccose tire yarn and cord. 
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Make the most of care free hours! Fly where you’re going, and drive when 
you get there! Avis makes it easy. Step into the car of your choice— Avis 
features dazzling new Fords! Many Avis offices have thrifty “off-peak'' 
rates when cars aren't busy. Check your Avis Rent-a-Car office. Be proud 
of your car . . . and save! 

RENT Mi/li/is WEEKEND CAR 


AVIS PUTS MORE 

LIVING 

IN YOUR LIFE! 




Hathaway salutes Liberty of London 
for designing this handsome print 



Y OU will never see a bounder 
wearing this Hathaway 
sport shirt. I ts Liberty print is 
much too well-bred. 

Note the mannerly way the 
collar sits. It is turned entirely 
by hand. 

Did you know that it takes 


77 separate operations to make 
one Hathaway shirt? 

We have three new Liberty 
prints in three tranquil color 
combinations. About $14. 

For store names, write C. F. 
Hathaway, Waterville, Maine. 
Call OXford 7-5566 in N. Y. 


NOTE: Hathaway also tailors Liberty prints for ladies— about $11. 
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See the difference Color TV makes 


Back in 1890, members of the Hunt Club 
in the quiet little village of Pasadena, 
California, decorated their buggies with 
roses and bad a New Year’s Day Parade. 
Today, the I 'ournament of Roses Parade 
and Rose Bowl (lame have become an 
American tradition. 

New Year’s Day, I960, will sec specta- 
tors from all over America crowd into 
Pasadena and form a living bank around 
a floral flood of colorful floats. And RCA 
Victor Color I V ow ners will have the best 
view of all. Cascades of flowers — spectac- 
ular floats bedecked with millions of blos- 


soms. All the colors of Nature are faithfully 
brought to you on "Lising Color” I V. 

I In- Tournament of Roses is a colorful 
treat every member of your family will 
enjoy. Call now and arrange to have 
Color l \ in your home in time to see the 
parade, football bowl games, top regular 
color programs every day, “specials” every 
w eek. Your own home is the best place to 
see the wonderful difference RCA Victor 
Color TV makes. Prices as low as 8495 




THE KENBRIDGE, wilh 7-funclion 
"Wireless Wizard" remole control 


Service is "0 problem See your local aeole', lervicemon, or neorcil RCA Service Co. ol'.ce hdo'ionotly advertised hit price mown, oplionol with Oeoler. UHF opllonol, ev'ra. trice, tpecilicoiioni lubiecr to change without notice. 



Longing for the natural pleasures of the good old days ? 
RELAX . . . this is the GENUINE article? Your first taste discovers a rich, 
clean roundness of flavor . . . the reward of our century-old sour mash recipe. 

Every drop is pure COPPER DISTILLED in our slow-poke 
way . . . every barrel KENTUCKY WEATHER -RIPENED 
to rare gentleness in open-air timber warehouses. Try 
it tonight . . . enjoy A Bourbon Man’s Bourbon. 

Distilled and Bottled by STIT/.KI.-WELI.KR. America’s Oldest Family Distillery 
Established Louisville, Kentucky, 1849 • 86-90 Proof. 


Cabin Still 

Kentucky Straight 

hS&u/diorv 

Made by the makers of famous 

OldFitzbehalb 

Bonded 100 Proof 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon 




“<* 



Where llie Blazed Frail 

Crosses tlie Boulevard 


SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of the sports information 
of the /reck 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS 

U S. compact cars of three makes had first 
no mining themselves anil European econo- 
my cars in race at Continental Divide Race- 
ways. Colo. First in. with three-minute 
edge. Nash Rambler; second, Volkswagen; 
third. Ford Falcon (see page SS ). 

HOCKEY Montreal ran their account to 13 
games without defeat by taking Boston 
over the ice two nights in a row. beating 
them s-1 and 4-1. In first game brother 
team of Maurice anil Henri Richard figured 
in four goals. In second game Boston's Left 
Winger Johnny Bucyk was hospitalized 
With right shoulder and knee injury. 

cross-country On chilly, gray after- 
noon that saw runners wearing gloves. 
Michigan State’s Crawford Kennedy lim- 
bered his legs over four miles of snow-slip- 
pery Chicago countryside, led fellow Spar- 



KENNEDY PACES BIG TEN RUNNERS 


tans home in 20:12.3 for fifth successive Big 
Ten championship. Michigan State's five 
runners jogged in 1st. 2nd. 3rd. 5th and 15th. 
for near-perfect low score of 17 points. 
Runner-up was Iowa with 1ft points. 

basketbali — iiitsinn, under pressure 

from a winning Philadelphia as the two 
squads moved further out in their missile- 
like flight away from rest of the league, came 
from behind in game against St. Louis, the 
one team that has tripped them up with 
regularity in past years, won by two points. 
113 to 111, in last minutes of game, for 
second victory in their two games this 
season. Next night, pressure was relieved 
momentarily when Minneapolis defeated 
Philadelphia 106-100. 

baseball Struggling Continental League 
was reduced to five members when J. w. 

Bateson. Dallas contractor, withdrew his ap- 
plication for Continental franchise. Wrote 
Bateson to William Shea, organizer of new 
league: “Isimply couldn't arouse any enthu- 
siasm in this area for Continental League.” 
Shea claimed Bateson was enticed from 
league by idea he had chance of getting into 
American League, countered that there 
were others interested. On October *>. Dallas- 
Fort Worth voters 2 to 1 approved bond 
issue to build 45,000-seat stadium midway 
between the two cities. 

CONTINUED 


I \ 1892. a couple of old friends 
who shared a love of the out-of- 
doors agreed that sportsmen would 
welcome the opportunity to choose 
fine equipment in an outdoor at- 
mosphere with the aitl of fellow 
sportsmen. Nearly seventy years 
later, world-famous sporting out- 
posts in New York. Chicago and San 
Francisco prove just how right Mr. 
Abercrombie and Mr. Fitch were. 

The extent to which sporting gear 
has been developed and refilled 
through the years would undoubt- 
ed! \ surprise A&F's founders. Hut 
the way the original character of 
the store has been faithfully main- 
tained would certainly delight them. 
For one has but to step through the 
door to enjoy a unique world of 
fun and leisure where the pare is 
relaxed and comfortable, the air 
friendly and informal. 


Here— ready to be inspected and 
tried, appreciated and enjoyed — 
is everything a sportsman ever 
dreamed of. And more. Guns, 
tackle, athletic equipment. Games, 
camping gear, barbecue needs. Plus 
active and spectator sports clothing 
for men and women— and a choice 
collection of sporting accessories 
and gifts. The quality, without ex- 
ception. the finest. 

Browsing at A&F is a long-stand- 
ing tradition. Especially at this lime 
of year, a stroll along our famous 
trail to the out-of-doors is sure to 
reward you with many ways to 
make Christmas a memorable occa- 
sion. So stop by when you're in the 
neighborhood of one of our stores. 
A warm welcome and an array of 
spoi ling specialties unmatched any- 
where await you at The Greatest 
Sporti/if: Goods Store in the II arid. 


Abercrombie & Fitch 

362 MADISON AVENl K. NEW YORK 

CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PAI.M BEACH 
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worn at all the 
international 


resorts . . . 


At famous resorts— from Palm Springs to Cannes— DAKS arc observed to be 
among the distinguishing characteristics of well-dressed men. 

The unique English know-how of these famous self-supporting trousers has 
never been equaled. That is why DAKS fit so perfectly, hang so effortlessly, in 
Pleated and Pleatless styles. In a wide variety of British fabrics and shades, they 
have a glory of their own. Now is your lime for DAKS. 

Prices from $29.95. In linen $22.50. (Walking shorts, $14.00.) You will find 
DAKS in fine stores from coast to coast, or write Simpson Imports Inc., Dept. 
SC, 9 East 37th Street, New York 16. Telephone MUrray Hill 5-7445. 

There arc also DAKS for women: skirts from $22.95, slacks and walking shorts. 

• Tailored by S. SIMPSON LTD., London, England 


FOR THE RECORD 

baseball— VOS SLAUGHTER, i-i. oldest ar- 

lire player in major*, sign ed our -near contract iw 
planing manager of American Association's Hoar- 
ton Hoffs. 


BASKETBALL BOSTON. ha.hr in V HA Eastern 

Dili* in a standings; ST. LOUIS, leader in Hol- 
er M Division. 


boxing H AHOLD JOHNSON, top-ranked light 
liearyweight contender, 10-round TKO over Sun- 
ni/ Hag, Chicago. 

DOUt; JONES, tit-round split decision over Joan 
Pomare, middleweight*. New York 
PETE HADEMAt HER, on, -round Kt) over 
Buddg Keener, heavy weights, Columbus, da. 


CROSS-COUNTRY M \INE, 

colhgiatc train till t, Horton. I nilividnal winner: 
HUH LOWE, Brown University, in >1 n; for four 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE. NCAA college di- 

t. ion tiam III/., Chicago. Indiriduul uinntr: 

PAUL WHITE!. EY, Kansas State Teacher*, in 
23:01 .6 for four miles. 


fishing \L IV HUMPHREYS Jit., Pill burgh, 
applied for world record after catching 3 7 6- pound 
blue marlin on 20 -pound test line, ll ol Palm 
Beach, Fla. Present record: ICS pounds. 


football '.I 1 Y \ l PEG BLUE BOMBERS, 
19-11 and 16-8 over Edmonton Eskimos in I net 
two-out-of-thre, series to gualifg as represent- 
tires in dreg Cup at Toronto. 


h 21 3 for 5i holes, Sydney, Australia. 
BILLY CASPER. Apple Volley. Calif . HS.tn 
Lafayette Open, Lafayette, La., with 273 for I 
holes. 


HARNESS RACING — CHARMlNti BARBARA, 
third leg of $ 75 , 00(1 American Trotting Classic, 
1 hi. in by a nose orcr Trader Horn, Ingle- 

wood, Calif. William Houghton driver. 

Sll BOOM: $27,133 United Slates Bar-,** Writ- 
ers Trot, 1 *4 hi, in 2:3 !i I :'5, by 5 i length over 
La.li/ Kt-/, Roosevelt Raceway. Earli Arerg .hirer 
H\ D. DIRECT: $ 10,000 .1 uirrican Paring Classic 
Consolation, 1 hi. in 1:59 15, by 1 length .• orcr 
Lumber Bill, Inglewood, Calif. Jim Dennis driver 


HOCKEY UllVV HE \L r ', I'l. I .Hi 

TORONTO third in Nlll. standings. Last week's 
scores: Toronto it, Chicago 1 ; New York f., Boston 
3; Montreal 3, Toronto II: Detroit IS, Boston 5. 
Montreal 3 , Boston t: Chicago 3, Toronto . 1 , D>- 
troit 4. New York 0; Montreal J. Boston 1 : To- 
ronto 2 , New York 2 ; Chicago 5, Detroit I. 


horse racing BALD EMILE: Stun, mm Wu-h- 
ington D.C. International. / M hi. Ill 2:28, - 
lengths over Midnight San, Laurel, Mil. Manuel 

OIL n \VlCK: $',9,280 Kentucky Jockey Club 
Slakes, I in. in 1:39 2/5, by I 1 j lengths or/ r Ah 
Hands, Churchill Downs. Robert Dcrcr up. 

THE IRISHMAN S 29,101 ) Idle wild llan. Heap, 
1 1 , in. in l:lSi/5, by l lengths or er Anisudo, 
Agneduct. Bob Ussery up. 


HORSE SHOW U S tirsl uitli 12'. pm-.'-. U I.Y.l- 

DA second with 77 points, ARGENTINA third 
with 57 point*, in team championships at X a- 
t ..... .it 1 1 ... . Sh.,,. V.i./iw i'l Sg.i'.r. third, u / n- 

dieid.iitl international champion: BILL STEIN- 
K RA US, U.S., with ,',G point. . 


TENNIS BARRY MU KAY, Dayton. Ohio, 
orcr Atsi.shi Migagi, Japan, 2 , 6-3, 6-3, for 
Japan National Singles title, Tokyo. 

CAPTAIN KINGMAN LAMBERT. Marin/ pi- 
lot stationed at Quantieo, Vri.. men's singles; 
BARBARA St t /FIELD DAVIDSON, Milwau- 
kee, women's - ingles . LAMBERT ami MRS. 

DAVIDSON, hi iced doubles; Bermuda lennie 

championships, Hamilton. Bermuda. 

CONTINUED 
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— drowings Dy Ajc: . 53 — Ai 56,57 — John G, 7 hi. 
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TflOlOi 76 toy AlttlOi 84,85 Jonn G. Zimmerman. 





“The 'bicycle' exercise iso great conditioner,” says Bonnie Prudden. “Improves the figure and adds sparkle to the personality.” 


How to become better looking! 


Improve your looks? Of course! 
Whether you're a father, mother, 
daughter, or son— you can improve 
your figure. You can get a new sparkle 
in your eyes. 

I low can you get this? Write for it! 
Simply mail the coupon at the right 
and receive free the new Physical 
Fitness Manual by Bonnie Prudden. 

It shows you how to gain new en- 
ergy — which is where the sparkle 


comes from. It shows how to improve 
muscle tone, how to increase stamina. 

The booklet is easy to read, and 
lavishly illustrated. It contains charts 
that help each member of the family 
to decide what kind of exercise will 
suit him best— and what kind will 
suit you best. 

Physical fitness means better looks 
and better life. The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 


States. Home Office: 393 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 1, New York.® 1959 


The EQUITABLE Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 
Box 1828, General Post Office 
New York 1, New York 

Please send me free Bonnie Prudden’s 
new Physical Fitness Manual. 

Name ^ r ._ 

Address 

City Zone 

County State 
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Weightless 

Wonders! 


You never felt so light yet so 
warm. And so dashing. 

The Cavalier (left) blends 
raglan styling in the back 
with a set-in sleeve in front. 
The Wyndham is very 
dressy, very handsome. 
You'll like the refreshing 
new shorter look. Here 
are two new outercoat 
pleasures you must not 
deny yourself! 


G.G.G.^ 


ASK ANYONE 



who's been to Puerto Rico... 


best-tasting quality rum on the Island is 


DON Q 


Finest Rum for you 


80 Proof 

Schieffelin® & Co., New York 


faces in the crowd . . . 



SUSAN DRIVER, 12. 
youngest member on 
English pony team, 
was off to fine start in 
realizing ambition to 
become a show jump- 
er when she and team 
won first prize at Na- 
tional Horse Show in 
New York. 


OLIN J. STEPHENS II. 

designer of victorious 
America’s Cup defend- 
er Columbia, received 
David W. Taylor Med- 
al, highest award of 
Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engi- 
neers, for his “notable 
achievement.” 




DALLAS GARBER-, 21- 
year-old junior full- 
back from Marietta 
College, carried ball 28 
times to set new single- 
game collegiate rush- 
ing record of 373 yards 
when his team defeat- 
ed Washington & Jef- 
ferson 90 to 0. 


NELLIE FOX, 31, Chi- 
cago White Sox second 
baseman, was numed 
Most Valuable Player 
of American League. 
Fox batted .306 t his 
season, pushed lifetime 
hits to 1.902, among 
active players second 
only to Ted Williams 



JAY WILKINSON, 17, 
Norman H.S. quarter- 
back (eight wins to 
make state playoffs) 
and son of Oklahoma 
U. Coach Hud Wil- 
kinson, disappointed 
Sooner fans by decid- 
ing it will be best ni 
to go to Oklahoma ( 




FRANK ASH. of Fulton, 
N.Y.. who last year 
won Grand National 
Grouse championship 
with his pointer Vig- 
orous, won this year’s 
titleat Willowdale For- 
est in Ipswich, Mass, 
with Vigorous’ older 
sister, Doc’s Girl Sis. 



ALP PIKE, 42, hockey 
player for New York 
Rangers when they 
won their last Stanley 
Cup (1940), for past 
three seasons coach 
of Winnipeg Warriors, 
was named to replace 
ailing Ranger Coach 
Phil Watson. 
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More Go/ — WVore St.op\ High spirited new horses champin' at the bit . . . rugged 
new disc brakes to keep 'em in hand! Sports roadsters, sports coupes . . . wire or 
disc wheels . . . eye poppin' new colors . . . Twelve months' warranty! That's the new 
MGA '1600' . . available for a test-drive at BMC dealers from coast to coast. 

Free literature and overseas delivery information on request. 

AeMwtVfi • ' THE BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION. LTD., - 

Represented in the United States by HAMBRO AUTOMOTIVE COUP., Dept. C. 27 W. S7th St.. New Vork 19. N. V. 

Sold and serviced in North America by over lOOO distributors and dealers. 
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FOOTBALL S 9™ WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


As the college football season draws to 
a close there is little order in the post- 
season bowl picture. Syracuse will go to 
the Cotton Bowl, but beyond that all is 
confusion. Here are the best guesses. 

Cotton: Syracuse vs. Texas; Rose: 
Washington vs. Wisconsin; Sugar: LSI' 
vs. Mississippi; Orange: Kansas or Mis- 


rambunctious Eli was Quarterback Tom 
Singleton, who completed all eight of his 
passes for 108 yards and one touchdown, 
scored another himself, kicked two extra 
points and passed for two more. 

Pitt, staying on the ground, ran over 
Notre Dame 28-13; Navy regrouped its 
faltering forces to defeat George Washing- 



back of the week: Stanford’s Skip 
Face ran Oregon State flanks, scored 
three TDs, kicked a field goal, four extra 
points, ran for two more for 27 points. 



lineman of the week: Georgia Guard 
Pat Dye exemplified Bulldogs' tenacity 
with hard tackles, then alertly grabbed 
Auburn fumble to set up winning score. 


souri vs. Penn State or Georgia; Gator: 
Here the situation is crystal-clear. The 
Gator boys simply sit back and happily 
take what is left over. 

the east 

Neither bleak clouds nor steady rains nor 
courageous Colgate could stay the mas- 
sive motion of the Syracuse attack. When 
it was over, the men from Syracuse led 
71 -0 and the Red Raiders had yet to stage 
a foray. Confident of their ground mus- 
cles, the Orangemen decided to test their 
aerial weapons. Quarterbacks Dave Sar- 
ette and Dick Easterly and Halfback 
Mark Weber tossed six touchdown passes. 
In all, Syracuse rolled up 607 yards (309 
on passes i and 27 first downs. 

Penn State, too, stampeded its foe, 
trouncing Holy Cross 46-0. Once again. 
Quarterback Richie Lucas, running and 
passing superbly, led State’s attack. His 
216 yards gained set a school mark for 
total yartlage in one year. 

Penn, briskly brushing aside Columbia's 
willing but insufficient defenders, won 24 
6 to edge closer to the Ivy League title. 
However, Dartmouth was still in conten- 
tion after Quarterback Bill Gundy’s three 
touchdown passes beat Cornell 21-12. 
Hrown eliminated Harvard 16-6. 

Vale, hungry for revenge for last year’s 
horrendous 50-14 beating, made Princeton 
pay for its transgressions 38-20. Most 


ton 16 8; Boston U. shocked Boston Col- 
lege 26-7. The top three: 

1. SYRACUSE (B-O) 

2. PENN STATE (B-t) 

THE SOUTH 

Written off as just another also-ran by pre- 
season predictors, Georgia emerged from 
comparative obscurity to ease past Auburn 
14-13 and win its first SEC title in 11 
years. With 30 seconds left, the Bulldogs 
tied the score on Fran Tarkenton’s 13- 
yard pass to End Bill Herron. They won 
on Durwood Pennington’s extra point. 

Tennessee, bruised and aching after its 
upset of LSU, was no match for Mississippi 
and bowed 37-7. Ole Miss Coach Johnny 
Vaught shrewdly guessed that the Yols 
had a soft spot in the inner line and Full- 
back Charley Flowers, crunching and 
smashing away behind his blockers, per- 
sonally proved the worth of Vaught's 
hunch with 168 yards gained up the mid- 
dle. Two touchdown passes by Quarter- 
back Jake Gibbs helped, too. 

Relaxed LSI! had the answer when Mis- 
sissippi State clamped down on Billy Can- 
non’s power thrusts. Quarterback Durel 
Mat heme, subbing for injured Warren 
Rabb, simply passed to Johnny Robinson 
for two touchdowns. The Tigers won 27 0. 

Coach Tom Nugent decided it would 
be futile to try to dent the grudging 


Clemson ground defenses. Instead. Mary- 
land went over the top, with Sophomore 
Quarterback Dale Betty passing to three 
touchdowns and End Vince Scott place- 
kicking four conversions to upset Clemson 
28 25. Wake Forest unexpectedly bowed 
to Duke 27 15. 

Alabama nuzzled past Georgia Tech 
9-7 on Fred Sington’s 43-yard field goal: 
Fran Curci had another magnificent night 
as Miami romped over South Carolina 26 6: 
YMI forced The Citadel into disorderly 
retreat, winning by 32-8; and Virginia 
Tech gave West Virginia another push 
downward, 12 0, to take over the Southern 
Conference lead. The top three: 

1. LSU (8.1) 

3. MISSISSIPPI (8-1 ) 

3. GEORGIA (8-1) 


THE MIDWEST 

Perhaps Ohio Stale’s Woody Hayes, who 
lost another one to Iowa 16 7, was right 
when he said, “If these Big Ten teams 
don’t quit getting beat, nobody will wind 
up in the first division.” To prove his 
point, Illinois caught Wisconsin in the final 
seconds and upset the Badgers 9-6 (we 
page 33), while Michigan State turned 
back Northwestern 15-10 to create a three- 
way tie for first place. 

Michigan State stacked its defenses to 
stop Northwestern’s Ron Burton. Quar- 
terback Dean Look did the rest, complet- 
ing seven out of seven passes and plung- 
ing over for the winning touchdown. In 
other games, Purdue outlasted Minneso- 
ta 29-23, Indiana's Ted Smith led the 
Hoosiers past Michigan 26-7. 

Joe Caldwell, flinging the ball as nev- 
er before (21 for 42 and 297 yards), did 
his best to keep Army in the ball game, 
but the fumbling Cadets played into 
Oklahoma's eager hands and lost 28-20. 

In a battle between unbeaten teams. 
Bowling Green muffled Delaware's wing 
continued 


9TH WEEK LEADERS 

( SC A A statistic*) 

SCORING TD PAT FG PTS 

Nolan Jones. Arizona State 10 23 3 92 
Skip Face, Stanford 10 23 2 89 

Ed Kovac. Cincinnati 14 0 0 84 

Tom Watkins. Iowa State 139 775 5.6 
Dwight Nichols. Iowa State 195 711 3.6 

Abner Haynes, N. Texas State 105 680 6.5 

PASSING A C PCT. VOS. TD 

Dick Norman. Stanford 221 118 .528 1.562 10 
Jack Lee. Cincinnati 201 116.577 1.350 7 
Pete Hall. Marquette 211 102 .483 1.446 7 

Dick Norman. Stanford 90 1.562 1,652 

Pete Hall. Marquette -45 1,446 1,401 
Jack Lee. Cincinnati 22 1,350 1.372 

Syracuse 600 3,549 444 

Iowa 573 3.199 400 

Mississippi 610 3,249 361 

TOTAL TEAM DEFENSE PLAYS YDS. GAME AVG. 

382 790 99 

LSU 504 1.293 144 

Mississippi 467 1.357 151 
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Keep it under your hat, but now there’s a new way to leap the Atlantic! It's by Qantas 
707 Jets. ..the same jets that turned the Pacific into a puddle! Less than 7 hours flying 
time from New York, barely 12 from San Francisco .. .with kingly care all the way. Want 
more facts? Tickets, too? Just tell your travel agent— and watch him snap to attention! 


ONLY QANTAS 707 JETS fly eastward to London, westward to FIJI and Australia ... direct across the 
U.S.A. One ticket, one Jet takes you all the way. either way -with connecting service on around the world! 
Qantas offices: New York. San Francisco, Los Angeles. Vancouver, Honolulu. (Also BOAC, general sales 
agents, in New York, Chicago, Washington, Detroit, Miami, Dallas, Philadelphia, Winnipeg, Montreal, Toronto.) 


QANTAS 

ralia's round-the-world luxurv airline 



. . . loaded with the brisk, 
stimulating Dunhill aroma 
for men— that women adore! 
As fresh and cool os an 
evening breeze . . . the smell 
of a man, created for men 
by Alfred Dunhill. 

The gift set. four-ounce motched 
bottles of After Shove ond Cologne, 
SS.OO, plus tax. Individual Bottles of 
After Shove $2.00; Cologne S3. 00 . . . 
at Dunhill shops and other fine stores. 
All Prices Plus T ox 


Toiletries 
Jur men by 



Alfred Dunhill of London 

6?0 f If TH AVE . NEW YORK 
53-t N MICHIGAN AVE , CHICAGO 
136 $ RODEO DRIVE. BEVERIY HIUS 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued 

T and Bobby Colburn passed the Eastern- 
ers dizzy 30-8; Tulsa spoiled North Texas 
State's perfect record 17 -6. Top three: 

1. WISCONSIN (6-2) 

2. MICHIGAN STATE (6-3) 

3. NORTHWESTERN (6-2) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Unbeaten Texas got off to a 9-0 lead, but 
TC’U's bulky linemen settled down to busi- 
ness. Fullback Jack Spikes led the surge 



new faces of the week: Arkansas' 
Lance Alworth (left) wriggled for 13-yard 
touchdown, ran for two points to beat 
SMU; Minnesota End Tom Hall pulled 
down nine passes on offense, numerous 
foes on defense, but Purdue won 29 23. 


that brought the Frogs their first touch- 
down. Then fleet Harry Moreland broke 
away for 56 yards and a 14 9 TCU win. 

Arkansas, trailing 14-7, found a way to 
contain SMU’s Don Meredith in the sec- 
ond half and used the running of Lance 
Alworth and Joe Paul Alberty to beat the 
Mustangs 17 14. The reward: a share of 
the Southwest Conference championship. 

Wyoming’s Jim Walden and Dick Ham- 
ilton teamed up on a 78-yard touchdown 
pass to overtake New Mexico 25 20 and 
hold the Skyline lead. The top three: 

1. TCU (6-2) 

2. TEXAS (8-1) 

3. ARKANSAS (7-2) 

THE WEST 

It was a happy weekend in Los Angeles. 
UCLA got the ball rolling Friday night, 
beating North Carolina State 21 12. The 
next day, undefeated USC’s bruising line- 
men, led by the irrepressible McKeevers, 
Marlin and Mike, held Baylor to three 
yards rushing to help USC win 17 -8. 

Oregon, involved in another down-to- 
the-wire thriller, edged Washington Stale 
7 6 on Willie West’s two-yard end sweep 
and Roger Daniels’ placement, while Wash- 
ington concentrated on power shots inside 
the tackles to trap California 20 0. 

Unpredictable Stanford, often sinful 
but rarely dull, had one of its good days 
and outscored Oregon State 39 22. Richie 
Mayo’s scrupulously accurate passes had 
Air Force flying high, but they needed a 
down-to-earth goal-line stand to hold off 
Arizona 22 15. The top three: 

t. use (8-0) 

2. WASHINGTON (8-l) 

3. OREGON (8-1) 


RED GRANGE 
PREDICTS 

Boston U. vs. Syracuse 

That Syracuse power is enough to 
frighten anybody, and the Orange- 
men want to look good on the way 
to the Cotton Bowl. This is just too 
much football team for Boston U. 
SYRACUSE. 

Pitt vs. Penn State 

I doubt that the Pitt line can stop 
Richie Lucas and Penn State. The 
Nittany Lions are eager to impress 
and will be at their best. PENN 
STATE. 

Yale vs. Harvard 

The Big Three title is at stake, and 
Yale's Tom Singleton, operating 
behind the tenacious Eli line, will 
ou t class H arvard ’s Charlie Ravenel. 
I’ll pick YALE. 

Miami vs. Michigan State 

Both have picked up momentum 
lately, and Miami’s Fran Curd 
and State's Dean Look will make 
it a passing duel. However, the 
Spartans are stronger in the line. 
MICHIGAN STATE. 

Clemson vs. Wake Forest 

Clemson had its letdown against 
Maryland, and this game may de- 
cide the Atlantic Coast title. Wake 
Forest’s defense has been spotty 
and may not be able to contain 
Harvey White. CLEMSON. 

Illinois v. Northwestern 

This is Coach Ray Eliot’s last game, 
and he will have the Illini fired 
up. Northwestern has been mak- 
ing too many mistakes, and I have 
a hunch the Illinois line will handle 
Ron Burton. ILLINOIS. 

USC vs. UCLA 

A West Coast natural between two 
good defensive teams. But UCLA 
lacks a passer, and the powerful 
USC line can concentrate on the 
runners. USC. 

Washington vs. Washington State 

Washington is just too big, too 
fast and too numerous for State. 
Quarterback Bob Schloredt gives 
the Huskies the better offense. 
WASHINGTON. 

Oregon vs. Oregon State 

Oregon State hasn’t looked good 
against wide stuff, and Oregon's 
Willie West loves to run the ends. 
State can’t match Dave Grosz’s 
passing, either. OREGON. 

Baylor vs. SMU 

Don Meredith continues as one of 
the nation’s best quarterbacks, but 
passing alone doesn’t win games. 
Baylor has improved, and I feel 
one of those Southwest Conference 
upsets is in the making. BAYLOR. 

LAST WEEK’S PREDICTIONS: 
RECORD TO DATE: 68-27-2 
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Capture all the action and color of your Christmas with a new Kodak or Brownie Movie Camera 

Kodak suggests 
a Give and Take' Christmas ! 


Give Kodak gifts for a happy Christmas ! 
Fun begins early Christmas morning — and never ends 
when you give Kodak gifts that say: “Open me first!” 


Take movies to save and share the fun ! 

This is the perfect time to start your movie diary — the 
surest way to keep all the holiday action and color! 



Automatic camera — Brownie price. 
8mm Brownie Automatic Movie Cam* 
era, /'2.3, has built-in electric eye that 
sets lens automatically . . . $74.50. 



Exposure-meter 8mm model. Kodak 
Cine Scopemetcr Camera, Turret/.' 1.9, 
has a built-in light meter, filters, and 
versatile 3-lcns range . . . $99.50. 



Superb 16mm movie camera for ad- 
vanced amateur or professional. Cine- 
Kodak K-100 Turret Camera has choice 
of line Ektar Lenses . . . from $3.37. 




Camera and projector — $77! Brownie 
Movie Camera, J/2. 3, makes 8mm 
movies simple as snapshots . . . $32.50. 
Brownie 8 Movie Projector. .. $44.50. 


Brilliant projector. Brownie 500 Movie 
Projector for 8 mm movies has super- 
bright lamp. Gives you reverse ac tion, 
“stills.” forward projection ... $79.50. 


Fully automatic 8mm movie projector. 
Kodak Cine Showtime Projector 
threads itself, starts show 
automatically . . . $137.50. 


Many dealers offer terms at loir as lo% down, /’rues are list, intitule I'edetal Tax. and are Subject la change without notiee. 

See Kodak's “ The Ed Sullivan Show" and "The Adventures of Ozsie and Harriet." 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 




GET FAST SOOTHING "CHAPPED-UP 


OLYMPIC CHAMPION stein eriksen gets fast, soothing relief from sore, 
dry, chapped lips with ‘vaseline’ lip-ice balm! Contains anti- 
septic hexachloraphene plus tissue-building allantoin to help 
heal irritation cracks caused by wind and cold! Modern new 
swivel dispenser for easier, neater application. Tubes marked 
individually for each member of the family! Whenever winter 
rips at your lips, get ‘vaseline’ lip-ice balm! Only 350. 


■ SPECIAL OFFER! Write for your 

copy of the Winter Olympic Facts Booklet. 
Contains important Olympic facts and fig- 
ures plus how to watch the events on TV, and 
expert tips on winter sports! Send 10*f for han- 
dling and postage to Chesebrough-Pond’s Inc., Olympic 
Book, Box 83-C, Mount Vernon 10, N.Y. ... or use the 
coupon available wherever ‘Vaseline' Lip-Ice balm is sold. 



RELIEF WITH VASELINE' LIP ICE! 




CHAPPED LIP BALM 


vasenne^g— SELECTED FOR 

Ll USE BY THE 

U.S. OLYMPIC TEAM 


'VASELINE' and LIP-ICE are registered 
trade marks of Chesebrough-Pond's Inc. 



You may save a tew cents 
a day if you buy a station 
wagon with a low-price name . . . BUT 
count all the things you’ll miss . . . 


. . . you'll be happier 5 ways in a Country Cruiser 

0 Exclusive hardtop styling. No playing peekaboo with pillars. One pillar 
replaces three. 0 Unique Road-Tuned Wheels. Make any road seem twice 
as smooth (see diagram at left). 0 Retractable rear window. \o lilt gate, 
easier loading. Better ventilation. Better looking. ( 4 ) More usable cargo 
space. Over 101 cubic feet behind front seat. 0 Front-facing self-storing 
3rd seat. No sitting backwards. No blinding headlight glare. 


f 

See it now at Quality 

Headquarters your 

Mercury Dealer 



Now at new low prices 1 !)()() MERCURY 


ROAD- TUNED IfiCO MERCURY 


COMING EVENTS 


November 20 to November 26 

All lime * are E.S.T. 

• ■ ■ ' . 


Friday, November 20 

• M ;• owwl, light*. 1" rds., Mad. Sq. 

■ Gardon.VewYork.10p.nl. \'BCj. 

Saturday, November 21 

BASKETBALL /pm) 

Boston at New York. 

Detroit at St. Ixiuis. 

*■ Minneapolis at Cincinnati. 5 p.m. (NBCi. 
Philadelphia at Syracuse. 

ROWLING 

BPAA team champs., Milwaukee (through 


FOOTBALL (college' 

Dartmouth at Princeton. 

Harvard at Yale. 

Mississippi Southern at Auliurn. 

Northwestern at Illinois. 
a Notre Dame at Iowa ABC, Mutual .* 

Oregon Stale at Oregon. 

■ I'enti State at Pittsburgh Sports Network).* 
Syracuse at Boston. 

Tennessee at Kentucky. 

Tulane at LSI 1 . 

UCLA at USC. 

Washington State at Washington. 

Wisconsin at Minnesota. 

* Big Ten game NBC .* 

GOLF 

• Ml-SUtr Golf series, Maxwell v* P timer. La* 
Vegas, Nev., 5 p.m. in each time zone ABC . 

HOCKEY 

Detroit at Boston. 

Montreal at Toronto. 

HORSE RACING 

■ Gallant Fox Handicap, ST.i.Onn added. Aque- 
duct. New York, 3:4”i p.m. NBC 

Pimlico Futurity, $50,000 added. Pimlico, Md. 


Sunday, November 22 

BASKETBALL I pro I 

New York at Detroit. 

* St Louis at Cincinnati. 2 p.m. NBC . 
Syracuse nt Philadelphia. 


FOOTBALL (pro) 

Chicago Bears at Detroit CBS .* 
Los Angeles at Philadelphia CBS 
New York vs. Chicago Cardinals at 
(CBS TV and radio'.* 

Pittsburgh at Cleveland CBS, 

radio .* 

Washington 


t Baltimore CBS-TV, Mutui 


GOLF 

World Championship Golf series, Venturi vs. 
Mayfield. Carmel, Calif., 4:30 p.m. NBC . 

SOCCER 

Olympic Diminution Match, V.S. vs. Mexico, 
Los Angeles. 


Monday, November 23 

CROSS-COUNTRY 

NCAA champs., university division. Fast Lan- 
sing. Mich. 


Tuesday, November 2K 

BASKETBALL ( pro) 

Cincinnati vs. Detroit, New York vs. Syracuse 
at New York. 


Wednesday, November 25 

BASKETBALL (pro) 

Philadelphia at Boston. 

St. Louis at Detroit. 

Syracuse at Minneapolis. 


Thursday, November 26 

BASKETBALL 

V.S. vs. I'.S.S R., men and women, Mad. Sq. 
Garden, New York. 

CROSS-COUNTRY 

V.S. champs., Louisville. 



FOOTBALL college l 

Colgate at Brown. 

Cornell at Pennsylvania. 

North Carolina at Duke. 1:45 p.m. NBC'. 
Texas at Texas A&M 



* See local listing 


'The Scotch with Character 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 

THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. . SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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GRIMLY INTENT PAUL BROWN HEARS PRESS. 


WHY 


Those Browns — Cleveland, 
Paul and Jim — are headed for 
the Eastern pro football 
title on defense and an attack 
wise in the use of diversity 


by TEX MAULE 

W HEN the Washington Redskins 
stopped Cleveland’s Jim Brown 
last Sunday, they proved rather clear- 
ly why the Browns will win the East- 
ern Conference championship in the 
National Football League. While the 
Redskins were gang-tackling Brown 
on nearly every play, Cleveland’s fine 
halfback, Bobby Mitchell, skittered 
like a frightened water bug through 
the weakened Washington defense. 
He gained 232 yards in 14 carries, 
scored three touchdowns and showed 
that Cleveland’s is a many-splendored 
attack, no longer pegged exclusively 
on the running of Jim Brown. Cleve- 
land defeated Washington 31-17 and 
moved into a tie for first place in the 
East with the New York Giants, 
who lost to the Pittsburgh Steelers 
14-9. 

The Giant-Pittsburgh game point- 
ed up the other reason why Cleveland 
will be Eastern Conferencechampions. 
Each club in the National Football 
League is made up essentially of two 
football teams— an offensive unit and 
a defensive one. The Giant defensive 
team is probably a shade better than 
Cleveland’s. But the Brown offensive 
team is far superior to the Giants. In 
their last two games the Giants have 
not managed a touchdown; this is 
no disgrace against the very strong, 
intelligent defense of the Pittsburgh 
Steelers, but a week ago Sunday the 
Giants could not cross the goal line 
of the Chicago Cardinals, who are 
resting comfortably in last place in 
the East, having given up 183 points 
in eight games. 

“Your defense can’t carry you for- 
ever,” Coach Jim Lee Howell said 
after the Pittsburgh loss. “You have 
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THE BROWNS WILL WIN 


to put 7 on the scoreboard once in a 
while to win.” 

Jim Brown, of course, is still a big 
part of the admirably balanced Cleve- 
land offense, but he is only a part. 
Early in the year he comprised the 
Brown attack. He is still the best 
running back in football— big, very 
fast and incredibly well balanced 
when he runs. No longer, though, 
can a team delegate most of its de- 
fense to stopping Brown; Washing- 
ton did and found itself winning a 
battle but losing a war. 

The pattern of what was about to 
happen for the rest of the afternoon 
was set in Cleveland’s first series of 
downs from scrimmage. Milt Plum 
pitched out to Brown, and the entire 
Redskin defense fell on him for a 
three-yard loss. On the next play 
Plum faked to Brown, pitched out 
to Mitchell, and the halfback went 
90 yards to a touchdown. 

But the added threat of Mitchell 
outside would not in itself make the 
Cleveland offense the deadly weapon 
it has become. A great deal of the 
credit goes to Milt Plum, and even 
more to the man who has been the 
Cleveland Browns since the team’s 
inception in 1946— small, balding, in- 


tense Paul Brown, the head coach and 
general manager of the team. Brown 
is a brilliant football strategist but, 
more important, he is a patient man. 
It took all of his patience to wait 
while Plum learned the intricacies of 
the pro quarterback’s trade. 

"He is a young man,” Brown said 
recently. “He had a good deal to 
learn. But he is learning it.” One of 
the lessons which Plum has mastered 
is the art of waiting. This is not as 
easy as it sounds, since it is natural 
for a quarterback, in imminent dan- 
ger of being demolished, to throw too 
quickly. 

“The other day Plum showed how 
well he has assimilated this lesson,” 
Brown said. “He dropped back to 
pass, and his primary receiver was 
covered. He looked for the next re- 
ceiver, and he was covered. Finally, 
he threw to Billy Howton, the third 
man, and connected. Our patterns 
are designed so that the successive 
receivers will break open at two, four 
and six seconds. Plum a year ago 
might have seen the second receiver, 
but he would never have waited for 
the third.” 

Plum, too, has corrected some of 
the very small faults which can mean 


the difference between good and great 
quarterbacks. The nearly impercepti- 
ble head and eye fakes which help 
the league’s best quarterbacks come 
naturally to him now. Plum used to 
drop back to pass with the ball held 
at waist level and then lose a precious 
fraction of a second in cocking his 
arm. Now he carries the ball at shoul- 
der level, in position to pass instantly. 

“I feel a lot more confident this 
year,” Plum says. “For one thing. 
I’ve got three good receivers in Ren- 
fro, Howton and Preston Carpenter. 
Last year I had only Renfro and Car- 
penter. And by now I can anticipate 
their moves and throw to where they 
will be. Last year I had to wait until 
they actually made the move. I'm 
getting better protection, too. Last 
year the blocking was set up to open 
holes for Brown, and it seemed that 
whenever I called a pass there was 
no blocking at all.” 

Since Paul Brown calls all of the 
Cleveland offensive plays by way of 
messenger guards who shuttle in and 
out of the game, tactical brilliance is 
not required of Plum. Brown has all 
that’s necessary. 

In 1955, when Cleveland beat the 



why the browns will WIN continued 

Los Angeles Rams for the world cham- 
pionship, Brown used a double-wing 
attack for one of the few times that 
year. He had noticed that a Ram op- 
ponent during the regular season had 
used the double wing unsuccessfully 
and reasoned that the Ram coaching 
staff would not revise the defense 
which had worked so well for them 
that day, especially since the Ram 
coaches would not expect the Browns 
to use it often. He analyzed the Ram 
defense, used the double wing often, 
and Cleveland won 38 14. 

Brown, who is one of the best ana- 
lysts in football, is resourceful enough 
to change his offense to suit the occa- 
sion as it develops during the game, 
too. Equipped now with all the tools 
which make up an attack— good run- 
ning inside from Jim Brown, outside 
from Mitchell, accurate passing from 
Plum to three good receivers — Brown 
can mount the offense that is the most 
difficult intheleaguetostop.lt should 
get better as the season wears on. 

"I think this team is only begin- 
ning to approach its potential,” Brown 
said the other day. “It is a young 
team, which will mature. We won’t 
be drafting any quarterbacks this 
year. Plum has done well. We could 
have scurried around looking for an- 
other quarterback before this season, 
but I decided to take a leaf from a 
book called Acres of Diamonds by 
Russell H. Con well. You remember. 
It's a story about some brothers. One 
of them goes off to Africa looking for 
his fortune, and another wanders all 
over the world, and the third one 
stays home, looks over what he’s got 
and succeeds. That’s what we did. 
We looked over what we had, and it 
paid off.” 

Just before the game with Washing- 
ton someone asked Brown if he weren ’t 
afraid that he was catching the Red- 
skins in a hot streak. 

“We never catch a team that isn’t 
hot,” he said. “They’re all souped up 
for us. It’s reached the point where 
they call a time-out on the first play 
after the kickoff to wipe away the 
tears. And then away we go.” 

Brown did a notable job in rebuild- 
ing the Cleveland defense this year. 
He took Sid Youngelman, a castoff 
tackle from Philadelphia, and Willie 
McClung, who is in his second year 
with the Browns after being cut by 
the Steelers, and gave them the re- 
sponsibility for manning the middle 
of the line. This freed Bob Gain, an 


erstwhile tackle who because of his 
size would be more effective as a de- 
fensive end. Gain this year is one of 
the best defensive ends in the league. 
The only unit which Brown has re- 
tained intact from the 1958 team 
is the linebackers— Walt Michaels, 
Vince Costello and Galen Fiss — a trio 
which is the equal of the more widely 
heralded New York Giant lineback- 
ers. He has a rookie— Bernie Parrish — 
in the secondary with a pro sopho- 
more (Jim Shofner) and two old 
heads, Warren Lahr and Junior Wren. 
The Cleveland defense gives up short 
yardage fairly readily, but it does not 
give up points. Discussing defense 
last week. Brown stopped a friend 
sharply when he heard him say the 
Giants were leading the league in 
defense. 

"On what basis?” he asked. “How 
are you figuring it?” 

“Total yardage allowed.” 

“That doesn’t count,” Brown said. 
“It’s what goes up on the scoreboard 
against you. That's what counts.” 

After Sunday’s games, the Browns 
had allowed 103 points to eight oppo- 
nents. Only San Francisco, with 102 
points scored against it, leads the 
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Yds. 

Yds. 

Pass 


Pts. 

Rush. 

Pass. 

Comp. 

Bears vs. 

14 


215 

142 

10 19 

49ers 

3 


82 

181 

18- 3b 

Steelers vs. 

14 


155 

167 

13-31 

Giants 

9 


78 

109 

/-24 

Colts vs. 

28 


192 

317 

19-34 

Packers 

24 


218 

237 

14-40 

Browns vs. 

31 


276 

154 

17-25 

Redskins 

1/ 


255 

98 

7-1/ 

Eagles vs. 

27 


159 

218 

10-21 

Cardinals 

1/ 


129 

52 

bib 

Lions vs. 

23 


135 

87 

6 14 

Rams 

1/ 


82 

220 

16-26 

LEAGUE ! 

STANDINGS 


EASTERN 

CONFERENCE 




Won Lost 

Tied 

Pet. 

Cleveland 


6 

2 

0 

.750 

New York 


6 

2 

0 

.750 

Philadelphia 


b 

3 

0 

.62b 

Pittsburgh 


3 

4 

1 

.429 

Washington 


3 

5 

0 

.375 

Chicago Cardinals 


2 

6 

0 

.250 

WESTERN 

CONFERENCE 


San Francisco 


e 

2 

0 

.750 

Baltimore 


b 

3 

0 

.b2b 

Chicago Bears 


4 

4 

0 

.bUU 

Green Bay 


3 

5 

0 

.3/b 

Detroit 


2 

5 

1 

,28b 

Los Angeles 


2 

6 

0 

.250 


Browns in this most important sta- 
tistic. 

The Giants had given up 1 19 points, 
but theirs is a special case since 
they have scored only 137, as com- 
pared with Cleveland’s 195. The Gi- 
ants’ offense, even when their best 
quarterback, Charlie Conerly, is 
healthy, is a far less diversified weap- 
on than is the Browns’. The Giant 
running backs— Frank Gifford, Alex 
Webster and Mel Triplett— are all 
power runners, with only Gifford 
having any potential for a long scor- 
ing burst. The Giant pass receivers 
— Kyle Rote, Boh Schnelker and 
Gifford — are all sure-handed and good 
at getting clear but, again, they lack 
the speed of the Brown trio of Ray 
Renfro, Billy Howton and Preston 
Carpenter. The Cleveland offense has 
the power to match New York’s, plus 
speed and explosiveness that the Gi- 
ants cannot equal. 

The Browns, should they win the 
Eastern Conference title, will face a 
team much like themselves in the 
championship game. The San Fran- 
cisco 49ers lost to the Chicago Bears 
on Sunday 14-3, when veteran Quar- 
terback Y. A. Tittle had an off day 
and his substitute, John Brodie, 
proved unable to carry the 49er at- 
tack. The Bears played a fine game 
but, at 4-4, they are two games be- 
hind the 49ers, one behind Baltimore, 
and time has just about run out on 
them. The 49ers have the same ingre- 
dients as the Browns— the same mul- 
tiple running threat and three- 
pronged passing attack and the same 
strong defense. They play the Balti- 
more Colts this Sunday. The Colts, 
threatened with an across-the-board 
$100-per-man fine by Owner Carroll 
Rosenbloom should they play an- 
other “insipid” game, beat the Green 
Bay Packers 28-24. The champion- 
ship of the West may be decided 
in Baltimore’s stadium this Sunday 
and, surprisingly, the 49ers must 
be favored on the basis of a better 
defense. 

Jim Lee Howell, the gracious, 
friendly man who coaches the Giants, 
summed up his team’s loss to Pitts- 
burgh: “Our defensive team was bet- 
ter than their offensive team,” he 
said. “But their defensive team was 
far better than our offensive team, 
and we lost.” 

What he said applies even more 
accurately to Cleveland than to Pitts- 
burgh. The 49ers can match the Colts 
on offense and, surprisingly, surpass 
them on defense. end 
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Know the real joy of good living... 


Schlitz goes with good times like joy goes with good living. Light, sparkling, 
delicate to the last sip — with a flavor born of just the kiss of the hops. Why 
not make your move now — to the beer so good it made a city famous. 

Watch Ray Milland as "MARKHAM" on CBS-TV. See local listings for time and station. 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 


© 1959 Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co.. Milwaukee. Wis.. Brooklyn. N. Y„ 
Los Angeles, Cal., Kansas City, Mo.. Tampa. Fla. 


JVTove up to quality. . . move up to ScLilitz ! 
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SOLID VIRTUE 
IN WISCONSIN 

Illinois resisted the message and won an eleventh-hour 
victory at Madison, but the Badgers, heirs to stalwart 
tradition, still may muddle through to the Rose Bowl 


by KENNETH RUDEEN 

A visitor arriving at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin last week dur- 
ing the bustle of preparation for the 
homecoming football game with Illi- 
nois was immediately struck by the 
solid virtues of the school and its 
team. It was evident, that the stately 
campus on the south shore of Lake 
Mendota was permeated not only 
with a sense of the university’s stat- 
ure but also with the historic idea at 
the core of its achievements. Every- 
where you heard about the Wisconsin 
Idea— a concept which originated be- 
fore the turn of the century and has 
come to have a two-pronged meaning : 
first, public service and, second, free- 
dom of thought. 

To a remarkable degree the Wis- 
consin football Badgers have mir- 
rored, in their own way, the funda- 
mental virtues that the Idea be- 
speaks in academic terms. The uni- 
versity has not won its distinction in 


Clutching the football desperately to his 
chest in the Wisconsin end zone, Badger 
Fullback Ed Hart gives up a safety but 
averts an Illinois touchdown by beating 
Ed O’Bradovich (40) and Dave Ash (52) 
P holograph by Evan Peskin 


a flashy way, and neither have the 
1959 Badgers. 

Starting out with the narrowest 
kind of victory over Stanford, Wis- 
consin embarked on a season of cop- 
ing, persevering and muddling 
through. The Badgers, averaging 222 
pounds on the line and 197 in the 
backfield, were big; they were rough 
and they were tough. So punishing, 
indeed, that an irreverent outlander 
dubbed them The Terrible Huns. But 
they lacked speed in the backfield, 
and the player in whom the highest 
hopes were placed, Quarterback Dale 
Hackbart, was afflicted with slow- 
mending knee injuries. 

Stanford’s damn-the-torpedoes 
passing star, Dick Norman, did every- 
thing but send the ball by mail in 
rain-drenched Camp Randall Stadium 
in the hectic opener. He threw for 
219 yards and once even ladled out 
a 10-yard left-handed pass when 


to this Wisconsin fumble. The bobble 
was almost a boon: Wisconsin moved out 
of danger and scored once to lead by 6 2 
until the Illini finally broke through to 
score as the gun sounded to end the game. 


threatened from the right. Still the 
Badgers prevailed. 

Except in a breather with its tra- 
ditional home-state opponent, Mar- 
quette, Wisconsin was never able to 
run up a comfortable scoring advan- 
tage. As Northwestern’s star ascend- 
ed, the Badgers absorbed a 21-0 wal- 
loping from Purdue and seemed to 
be on the brink of an abrupt de- 
cline. Then Wisconsin was the foil 
for Iowa’s Olen Treadway and his 
scorching, record-breaking aerial as- 
sault that gained 304 yards. Again 
the granite virtues of the Badgers 
won the day. Ohio State grudgingly 
fell 12-3, and resentful Michigan, 
loathing its doormat role, 19-10. 
Hackbart led the Badgers to a close 
but gorgeous 24-19 triumph in Evans- 
ton over Ara Parseghian’s unbeaten 
Northwestern team. 

Now in Madison, from the summit 
of Observatory Hill to the foot of 
University Avenue, the scent of roses 
was circulating among the elm and 
oak and tamarack trees on the lake 
shore. The team that was solid 
but not showy just might muddle 
through, just possibly might win the 
right to represent the Big Ten at Pasa- 
dena, just amazingly might erase the 
dreadful distinction of having been 
the only conference invader not to 
win its Rose Bowl game in the cur- 
rent postwar series. 

Last week’s pregame snowfall and 
bitter temperatures did nothing to 
dispel the feeling at Madison that 
the Badgers would carry on against 
Illinois. They had played in atrocious 
weather all season. In his Spartan of- 
fice in the stadium, the big, bluff 
coach, Milt Bruhn, was the embodi- 
ment of the team’s homely virtues. 
Hackbart, emerging from his modest 
1951 Chevy sedan for a visit at the 
stadium, telling of his soda-fountain 
romance and eventual marriage with 
his Madison sweetheart, looked as 
foursquare and dependable as apple 
pie with Wisconsin cheese. 

Everyone knew that Illinois, in 
Ray Eliot’s 18th and last season as 
head coach, had a typically big, bruis- 
ing line and speed to spare in the 
backfield, that the Illini had tied the 
Purdue team which had thumped 
Wisconsin, that Illinois’ record of 
three victories, three defeats and 
one tie was not as unimpressive as it 

continued 
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SOLID VIRTUE continued 

appeared to be beside the Badgers’ 
6-1 record. Wisconsin was wary, but 
essentially optimistic. 

The sullen, snow-laden skies of 
Thursday and Friday gave way on 
Saturday to clear, sunny— and icy— 
20° weather. The tarpaulins came 
off the field, and a bundled-up crowd 
of 56,028 tramped into the stadium 
for what was to be one of the most 
emotionally charged and peculiar 
games of any season. 

They did not have to wait very long 
for the fireworks to begin. On Illinois’ 
second play of the game little John 
Easterbrook superbly faked two hand- 
offs, drifted back and passed behind 
the deepest Wisconsin defensemen to 
Halfback Ed O’Bradovich. The play 
began on the Illinois 32. O’Bradovich 
caught the ball at the Wisconsin 30, 
galloped on and then inexplicably 
fumbled at the 10 when in the clear. 
Although O'Bradovich recovered his 
fumble at the six, the resolute Badgers 


produced one of their famous goal- 
line stands and got possession of the 
ball within the one-yard line. The 
second-string Wisconsin quarterback, 
Jim Bakken, promptly fumbled on a 
sneak. For less fortunate teams this 
might easily have meant disaster. But 
Fullback Ed Hart managed to cover 
the ball in the end zone (nee page H2) 
to prevent an Illinois touchdown and 
limit the damage to a safety. For all 
its striving, Illinois had only a two- 
point lead. 

Soon after his fumble Bakken made 
amends by intercepting a pass from 
Easterbrook at the Wisconsin 47. 
With Hackbart running for substan- 
tial gains from Bruhn’s slot-T for- 
mation, Wisconsin marched— and 
bogged down at the Illinois 14. On 
fourth down, with five yards to go for 
a first down, chunky Karl Holzwarth 
trotted in to try a field goal for Wis- 
consin. Or so everyone supposed. 
Hackbart knelt to receive the ball. 
Instead of placing it for Holzwarth's 
toe, he stood up, wheeled and raced 


to his right. Hit at the five, he fum- 
bled the ball forward into the end 
zone, where End Henry Derleth prov- 
identially swooped down to cover it 
and score the Badgers’ only touch- 
down of the day. Hackbart’s running 
try for a two-point conversion failed. 

There cannot be many things in 
football more dispiriting than missing 
out on an almost certain touchdown 
and seeing the enemy fumble to 
achieve one of its own. Illinois con- 
tinued its explorations in the realm 
of futility and left the field at half 
time still behind 2-6. Then the news 
came of Michigan State’s 15-10 up- 
set of Northwestern, giving the Badg- 
ers a clear shot at the Rose Bowl, and 
the Wisconsin students’ section 
erupted in a frenzy of pompon and 
balloon waving. 

“On, Wisconsin!” pleaded the 
fans as the second half began; on 
marched the gallant, if bewildered, 
Illinois team. Early in the third quar- 
ter the Illini spurted all the way to 
the Wisconsin four, only to see 


ALL OUT FOR A BOWL INVITATION 



STEP AHEAD <>: an Auburn defend- 
er, Georgia’s Fred Brown hauls in a 40- 
yard pass to help Bulldogs gain South- 
eastern Conference title in 14 1:5 upset. 


S POSTS ILLUSTRATED 





KNEE-DEEP in well-leveled Northwestern line, Michigan State Halfback Herb 
Adderley gains five yards in second quarter at East Lansing. He later scored on a 
28-yard pass. The Spartans won 15-10 and popped back into running for Rose Bowl. 

BATTERING THROUGH to end zone from one yard out, Mississippi Full- 
back Charley Flowers scores first touchdown in 37-7 rout of Tennessee. Flowers gained 
168 yards in 26 carries as once-beaten Ole Miss remained high on three bowl lists. 
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another threat perish as the Badgers’ 
illustrious guard, Jerry Stalcup, jarred 
Easterbrook loose from the ball and, 
temporarily, his senses. 

With just five minutes left in the 
game, the score still 6-2 and Sopho- 
more Mel Meyers in for the groggy 
Easterbrook, Illinois had the ball on 
its 19. A squat, bull-necked, 211- 
pound Illinois fullback, Bill Brown, 
barreled 20 yards up the middle on 
the first play. Alternately faking to 
Brown (younger brother of another 
damaging Illinois fullback, Jim 
Brown) and handing off to him, 
Meyers exploited to the utmost the 
then soft underbelly of the Badger 
line. He finally crossed everybody up 
by passing nine yards to Halfback 
Gary Kolb at the Badger one. 

Two cracks at the line were unre- 
warding, but on third down, on a play 
called in the previous huddle in the 
race against time, Bad Bill Brown 
slashed off right tackle for a touch- 
down at the final gun. Gerry Wood, 
fellow Mendota, 111. townsman of the 


Brown boys, kicked the conversion 
to make the score 9-6. and delirious 
Illinois students ripped down the 
goal posts. 

Not the least of the day’s para- 
doxes was the fact that thundering 
hold-the-line pleas by Wisconsin fans 
during the 81-yard Illinois drive con- 
tributed to the Badgers’ defeat. By 
coolly holding up play when the din 
overrode his calls and receiving brief 
official time-outs for crowd-silencing, 
Meyers preserved additional precious 
seconds for his team’s march. Well 
aware of the danger, Dale Hackbart 
and other Wisconsin men frantical- 
ly gestured— in vain— for quiet. 

Bill Brown frisked through a show- 
er and hurried off to keep a date in 
Mendota with his home-town fian- 
cee. Brother Jim, looking like a Madi- 
son Avenue adman with buff raincoat 
and furled umbrella, grinned and said, 
“That Wisconsin line seemed to be 
a little vulnerable up the middle.” 

It certainly did. But the homely 
virtues could still prevail, and Wis- 


consin might yet go to Pasadena on 
New Year’s Day. Wisconsin, North- 
western and Michigan State have 
identical 4-2 Big Ten records. Michi- 
gan State has completed its con- 
ference schedule— which is both a 
help and a hindrance to the Spartans. 
Should Wisconsin lose to or tie Min- 
nesota this Saturday and Northwest- 
ern lose to or tie Illinois, Michigan 
State is on its way to Pasadena. But 
should either Wisconsin or N ort h west- 
ern win, Michigan State is out. If 
either Wisconsin or Northwestern 
wins on Saturday and the other loses, 
the winner is automatically in. But 
if both win, then the Big Ten direc- 
tors of athletics will vote to determine 
which represents the conference in the 
Rose Bowl. Either team might be se- 
lected, but the guess is that because 
of its victory over Northwestern the 
directors would vote for Wisconsin. 
On New Y’ear’s Day in California, 
then, either Washington or Oregon 
may well receive its first formal in- 
struction in the Wisconsin Idea, end 






SWINGING 

SENIORS 

E arly this .month 48 senior 
golfers from Great Britain, Can- 
ada and the U.S. shucked aside their 
professional and business cares to 
check in at the Pine Valley Golf Club 
in Clementon, N.J. They ranged in 
age from 55 to 81, and had arrived, 
ostensibly, to play the 18th Seniors 
International Matches. Their main 
concern, however, was to renew old 
friendships, serve the cause of inter- 
national good will and try their luck 
on the Pine Valley course, considered 
to be the toughest in the world. They 
had, all in ah, a high oid time. 

"It doesn’t matter who wins the 
tournament, does it?” said Andy Wil- 
son, a Canadian in his early 60s. No, 
came the response, but if the seniors 
weren’t trying to win they gave good 
imitations of golfers who were. 

Senior golfers, who can no longer 
hit long, go to extreme lengths to 
achieve accuracy. The golf swings at 
Pine Valley were as colorful and vari- 
ous as the autumn leaves that flanked 
the narrow fairways. Ellis Knowles, 
73, captain of the American team, 
and a six-time U.S. Seniors cham- 
pion, squeezing his extra-long 45-inch 
driver in a “baseball” grip, achieved 
surprising control and distance with 
a slow but beautifully paced swing. 
On the other hand, Charlie Leaver, 
a Canadian in his late 60s, ruefully 
confessed: "My pro says my swing 
looks like a pig’s tail— all curlicues 
on the backswing.” 

Final score: the U.S. 35! '*, Britain 
23’ ■>, Canada 13. But everybody was 
a winner. The tournament proved 
an agreeable tonic for the players 
lucky enough to take part. At Pine 
Valley you never saw a more junior- 
looking bunch of seniors in your life. 

Photographs by Hans Knopf 

set to drive is Great Britain’s Sir Cecil I 
Carr, 81, with Ellis Knowles, 73, of U.S. 


trap shot by Britain’s James Kennedy compact swing by James Moir, 73, of 
hoisted his ball from vast, unraked trap. Britain sent ball into seventh fairway. 


determined shot by John Brown, 75, 
of U.S. sent neat approach to 18th green. 

tight finish by Britain’s Rear Admiral 
C.H.G. Benson, 75 , completed trap shot.. 


angry chop by British team’s T. A. 
Torrance, 69, came after shot into trap. 

hanos-high finish by Britain’s Cowan 
Shankland lofted ball onto 14th green. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Reason for Thanks 

I N his proclamation setting aside 
the fourth Thursday of this month 
as a day of national thanksgiving, 
President Eisenhower last week cited' 
as reason for gratitude the fact that 
“the present year has been one of 
progress and heightened promise for 
the way of life to which we, the peo- 
ple and the government of the United 
States of America, are dedicated.” 

Onestrong indication of this height- 
ened promise, said Ike, is “in the 
prospect of improvement of relations 
among men and among nations.” 

Nowhere in the nation was simple 
evidence of improvement of interna- 
tional relations more easily discerni- 
ble than in the news of sport. 

On one international front it could 
be learned that a famous onetime 
West Point football star, Pete Daw- 
kins, has become suddenly a white 
hope of Oxford rugger. On another, 
one could contemplate the pleasing 
mellowness of senior golfers in their 
70s and 80s (years, not strokes) who 
had come from England and Canada 
to play against a team of amiable 
Americans (see page 36). Then there 
was the team of British professional 
golfers whose friendly feelings for the 
U.S. were seemingly dimmed not a 


They Said It 


whit by the sound trouncing they got 
from a U.S. team in the Ryder Cup— 
though some of them ( see page 39) 
lamented too much hospitality. 

Maryland’s Laurel race track 
played host to the Thoroughbreds of 
nine nations in the annual Wash- 
ington, D.C. International, and the 
spirit of international amity repre- 
sented by the race itself was carried 
even further by the presence of a 
French filly with an Italian name 
(Mi Carina), who is owned by the 
United States Ambassador to Britain 
and was ridden by an American of 
Italian ancestry named Arcaro. Else- 
where in the horsy set, plans were 
being made to return the courtesy 
call of the great French trotter Jamin 
(see page 53), a new U.S. track dar- 
ling, by sending a brace of U.S. horses 
to trot against him in France; and 
international amity was as always the 
keynote in New York’s great week- 
long National Horse Show. 

A handsome young Swede with a 
power-packed right still dominated 
the U.S. heavyweight boxing scene, 
as a 24-year-old Briton, Dave Charn- 
ley, arrived to try for the lightweight 
limelight. And a famous American 
yacht, Vim, will soon head south 
to help Australia win away Ameri- 
ca’s and yachting’s most coveted cup. 


These instances, and many more 
like them, are evidence of an improve- 
ment in international amity well 
worthy of a nation’s thankfulness, 
and they are in no way tarnished by 
an overseas triumph that put one of 
Mr. Eisenhower’s White House pred- 
ecessors in temporary eclipse. This 
occurred in Nottingham, England, 
where a university student greeting 
passers-by in the town square beat 
President Theodore Roosevelt's world 
record of 8,513 consecutive hand- 
shakes (at a Washington reception in 
1907) by pressing 9,001 British palms. 

A vital factor in the development 
of international good will on the play- 
ing field is the ability to take a licking 
in good grace. In this case, we are 
confident that the late T.R. would 
have hailed his own defeat with a 
hearty “Bully!” 

Open Door to Open Tennis 

T hat sense-making day when the 
world’s best tennis players may 
meet officially regardless of their 
means of livelihood is still not here, 
but it is drawing closer. “Lawn tennis 
officials,” as Britain’s Manchester 
Guardian put it, "are beginning to 
admit that a crisis is upon them.” 

The most recent admissions of the 
criticial need for a sensible solution 
to the outdated and artificial ama- 
teur-professional problem came from 
the two most influential tennis organ- 
izations in Britain: the All-England 
Tennis Club and the British Lawn 
Tennis Association, respectively the 
host and the sponsor of Britain’s an- 
nual Wimbledon championships. 

Neither admission was much more 
than a formal recognition of the “de- 
sirability” of open-tennis tourna- 
ments, a recognition previously at- 
tested by Sweden and France at a 
meeting of the International Feder- 
ation last summer. But if Britain’s 
step forward was both dainty and 
diffident, it was at least a step. With 


ben schwartzw alder, Syracuse football coach, before his team executed 
Colgate 71-0: “If I ever get so greedy that I’m not satisfied to win by one 
point, then I'll know there’s something wrong with me.” 

robert moses of New York City, durable, stubborn boss of parks, bridges, 
tunnels, slum clearance, etc., and a mover and shaker in general: “ The most 
I can possibly expect is to be remembered for a very short time as the Archie 
Moore of public works.” 

sir grantley adams, Prime Minister of the West Indies Federation, looking 
down a long nose: “There would be fewer revolutions in the Latin American 
countries if the people were taught to play cricket." 
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U.S. support already tentatively if 
tacitly hinted at by the USLTA's 
President Vic Denny, with Sweden, 
France and Britain on the record as 
in favor, open tennis might conceiva- 
bly become a reality as early as next 
July when the International Federa- 
tion meets again. 

Hands Across the Horsd'Oeuvres 

E ver since the days of Charles 
Dickens it has been taken for 
granted that homegoing British trav- 
elers would let fly with a critical blast 
about life in the United States, but 
members of the British Ryder Cup 
team have given a new note to their 
comments. Called upon to explain in 
the British press why they wore beat- 
en 8 1 2-3 1 2 at Palm Desert, Calif. (SI, 
Nov. 16), they said bleakly they were 
too well-fed, too well-treated and too 
well-entertained to win. 

The American host for most of the 
Ryder Cup trip was Robert Hudson, 
a West Coast grocery man (Hudson 
House) who has been cementing inter- 
national relations through golf for 
years with no publicity whatever, 
merely from devotion to golf and 
good food. This time, the Ryder Cup 
visitors reached New York on the 
Queen Elizabeth one morning, and 
began their lunch-to-tea circuit with 


a press reception, a luncheon, some 
picture taking and a lot of golf talk, 
after which they were whisked by bus 
to the Atlantic City Country Club in 
time for a dinner of— what else?— 
roast beef. They got in a practice 
round next day, dinner at Hackney’s 
Seafood Restaurant, and wound up 
their seashore stay with an 18-hole 
pro-amateur best-ball tournament 
played in rain and high winds fol- 
lowed by dinner with members at 
the country club: pineapple supreme, 



consomme, filet mignon, potatoes, 
broccoli, salad, cake and coffee. 

Then on to Washington, D.C. in 
time for cocktails pt the British Em- 
bassy next day, where their lack of 
interest in food and drink created 
some comment. “Most of them had 
soft drinks,” said a guest wondering- 
ly. The second day in Washington 
was spent playing golf at— where 
else?— Burning Tree, followed by the 
annual Harvest Dinner for members 


that night. Third-day food consump- 
tion in Washington began with 
brunch and was followed by exhibi- 
tion matches at noon at the Con- 
gressional Country Club, a cocktail 
party with hot canapes and another 
dinner that night. Next day the ro- 
tund visitors checked into the Hotel 
Dinkier Plaza in Atlanta in time for 
lunch, played golf at— where else? 
— the Peachtree Country Club and at 
East Lake, were given a buffet lunch- 
eon by the Atlanta Journal (cream 
soup, sausage, eggs) as a warmup for 
a dinner by the Coca-Cola Co. The 
dinner menu included crabmeat ravi- 
gote, green turtle soup au sherry, sir- 
loin steak champignons, rissole pota- 
toes, broiled tomato, heart of palm 
vinaigrette, baked Alaska flainb£, 
demitasse, r in rost and Coca-Cola. 

So it went for two weeks before 
the matches began. "We should fly 
straight to the Ryder Cup in the fu- 
ture,” said Dave Thomas as the team 
took off, “and practice on the spot 
instead of working our way across 
America. It’s too tiring.” 

Arabs at Laurel 

U ntil last week there had never 
been a race of purebred Arab 
horses in the United States, and this 
continued 
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was a source of profound dissatisfac- 
tion to American owners of some 10,- 
000 of these noble animals. The most 
dissatisfied was Mrs. Bazy Tankers- 
ley, a young-looking, practical, tire- 
less horsewc man who operates theAl- 
Marah Arabian Horse Farm outside 
Washington, D.C. Mrs. Tankersley 
felt more strongly about it than her 
fellow enthusiasts because she owns 
more Arabs— some 200 in all— than 
anybody outside Saudi Arabia and 
its environs. 

Last May, Mrs. Tankersley per- 
suaded John Schapiro, president of 
Maryland’s Laurel Race Course, that 
Arabs should race again, and soon 
had 14 owners committed to bring 
their steeds to the track. Out in Rock 
Island, 111., Mrs. William Hewitt, of 
the Deere farm equipment family, 
was personally working a marvelously 
poised and responsive Arab stallion 
named Ofir. A Florida businessman, 
Max Culpepper, was training a dark 
brown 7-year-old stallion named Mi- 
chael, periodic winner of 100-mile 
endurance contests in Florida. Out 
in Walnut Creek, Calif, there was 
John Rogers, a retired oil executive 
who became interested in Arabian 
horses when he watched them race 
their classic four-mile distance in 
Arabia; he was training Ankthor, 
son of a celebrated Bahrein Island 
racing mare. On the banks of the 
Connecticut River in New Hamp- 
shire, a hard-working farmer named 
Nomas Reed was training a gray stal- 
lion named Ibn Lwow, pronounced 
“Wolfie.” The reason for all this per- 
sona! attention was simple. None of 
the horses had ever raced before, here 
or anywhere else. 

Nor had any of the owners raced 
horses. True, most of them put their 
animals in the hands of Jack Mob- 
berley, an experienced Virginia train- 
er, for final preparations, but Mob- 
berley had never worked with Arabs 
before. To make sure they could go 
2 14 miles, the Al-Marah Farm’s vet- 
erinarian, Dr. Steven Lange, checked 
their respiration, heart action and 
temperature three times a day, early 
in the morning, immediately after a 
workout and two hours later. He ac- 
cumulated a lot of valuable data on 
reduced variations in heartbeat and 


temperature as conditioning pro- 
gressed; alas, there was no previous 
accumulation of material to compare 
it all with. 

As a result, Arab owners were in 
a fine fidget of anxiety by race day. 
It wasn't at all the usual horseman’s 
fear of not winning; nobody seemed 
even to think about that. It was more 
like the tension of a parent at gradua- 
tion exercises. The Arab race was run 
as an exhibition (no betting and no 
purse) before the much-heralded In- 
ternational (see page 56). What if it 
turned into a fiasco before the un- 
sparing eyes of 32,000 Thoroughbred 
fans? Suppose it ended with these 
superb saddle horses and family pets 
strung out all the way around Laurel’s 
dirt track? At 8:30 on the morning 
of the race the ow’ners were sternly 
ordered away from the Arab barn by 
Trainer Mobberley: they were too 
nervous and were making their horses 
nervous 

Well, there were Arab race horses 
before there even were Thoroughbred 
horses, and if there was one thing 
this first Arab race demonstrated it 
was that Arabs know what to do 
when running in the same direction 
with a lot of other horses. Ten of 
them lined up in the fall sunshine, at 
once composed and high-spirited. 
They broke well from the starting 
gate, Ibn Lwow in the lead. All were 
bunched most of the way in the first 
time around the track as the first 
mile was covered in 1 minute 58 
seconds. Three lost some of their in- 
terest about that point. But the re- 
maining seven were still bunched at 



Ternabout 

This baby tern 
Now has a brother, 

For one good tern 
Deserves another. 

— Richard Armour 


two miles, all within five lengths of 
Ibn Lwow. Michael was a length be- 
hind him, and on either side of Mi- 
chael were Mrs. Hewitt’s two horses, 
an 8-year-old gelding and the tireless, 
untroubled Ofir. It is rare in a 214 
mile race to find the field still to- 
gether in the last half mile, but seven 
Arabs were still in contention at that 
point. 

A hundred yards from the finish, 
Ofir pulled ahead to win by a length 
and a half. Michael was second, and 
Beldarra, a 5-year-old gelding, the 
entry of a Seaside, Ore. breeder, a 
good third. The time: 5 minutes 5H 
seconds. Since the world record for 
2,' „< miles, set by Miss Grillo in 1948 
at Pimlico, is 4 minutes 14 3 * seconds, 
it was plain that it will be a long time 
before Arabs can catch their Thor- 
oughbred cousins. But the first Arab 
race was a thriller— close, clean and 
composed. Promptly invited to race 
again, most of them are getting ready 
for a run at Pimlico on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

Shortstop's Error 

N ew York City has 8,042,000 
people, 2,282,000 trees, 786,240 
buildings, 52,099 hospital beds, 35,- 
234 elevators and escalators, 3,364 
churches and synagogues, 908 thea- 
ters and 33 museums. So says The 
1959 Statistical Guide to New York 
City, released last week by Mayor 
Wagner’s Department of Commerce 
and Public Events. We believed all 
this and we were mighty impressed 
until we came to the page that says 
that New York has “three” major 
league baseball teams. Now we don’t 
know what to think. Miss Cecilia 
Winkler, who has spent the last 
three years compiling the guide’s sta- 
tistics, explained this, sorrowfully. 
“There were these pages and pages 
of figures, all from the 1954 business 
census, and I simply transcribed 
them. Perhaps I should have put an 
asterisk or a ‘please note,’ but I 
didn’t think of it. It’s all very un- 
fortunate.” And then Miss Winkler 
became more cheerful. “You know,” 
she said, “the funny thing is that I 
used to play shortstop when I was 
a schoolgirl.” end 
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TOM HOLLY! 


IERTO RICO. 


A foolproof guide for making rum sours 

by Jerry and Anne Chase (who were taught at the Caribe Hilton in Puerto Rico J 


T HE photographer snapped us just as we were 
tasting our first Puerto Rican rum sour. 
Frankly, the rum sour surprised us. We knew 
about the ordinary sour. Sometimes good. 
Sometimes humdrum. But the rum sour is a 
different kettle of sunshine. The only secret is 
that wonderfully different white Puerto Rican 
rum. “Light as laughter. Dry as wit,” as the 
advertisements say. 

A Puerto Rican rum sour is a breeze to make. 
You mix the juice of one lemon, a teaspoon of 


sugar and two ounces of Puerto Rican rum. 
Shake well with ice and strain into a sour glass. 
Add a cherry and crown it with an orange slice. 

Neglect the orange slice if you like, but don't 
ever neglect to make your sour with the brilliant 
rum from Puerto Rico. 

Shopping Guide: Be sure those proud words 
“Puerto Rican Rum” are on the label when you 
next buy rum. For a free booklet of exciting rum 
recipes, write Rums of Puerto Rico, Dept. 1-3, 
666 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
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and 25 minutes 

FROM NEW YORK 


TWA Jets in the U.S. serve; NEW YORK ■ LOS ANGELES • CHICAGO ■ SAN FRANCISCO • PHILADELPHIA 


FASTEST AND LARGEST 



JETUNER TO EUROPE ! 




WASHINGTON -BALTIMORE • PITTSBURGH ■ ST. LOUIS ■ KANSAS CITY • MIAMI 


INTERCONTINENTAL 

B0E!NGm707 


1 


TWA’s mighty Jet fleet now wings across the Atlantic, flying the world's fastest, 
largest Jetliner non-stop from continent to continent. Just a few hours in the air 
and you're there ... on the TWA Intercontinental Boeing 707. So let yourself go and 
enjoy this great Jet Age Adventure . . .the fun, color and excitement of London, 
Frankfurt, Paris, Rome. Don’t wait... set your date. Call your travel agent or TWA. 

Service to London. Frankfurt begins in November ... shortly thereafter to Paris. Rome. 



come 

try the car with 

so much that’s 


new 

so much 

different! 



THE SUPERLATIVE 
1960 CHEVROLET 


Every tasteful line of this superlative ’60 Chevrolet seems to tell the luxury cars to move over — from the proud jut of its prow to the 
saucy cut of its rear deck ■ And the hushed elegance of its roomier new Body by Fisher repeats the refrain— with finely tailored 
fabrics, sofa-wide seats and a lower-than-cvcr transmission tunnel that’ll please you right down to your toes. You’ll luxuriate, too. 
in the way this new Chevy’s Full Coil ride — insulated from road shock and noise by thicker, newly designed body mounts — rivals 
the poise of even the costliest cars. ■ Yet, sumptuous as this ’60 Chevy is, it remains more dedicated than ever to those proved 
Chevrolet virtues — economy and dependability. There’s a choice of two standard engines that do marvelous things with mileage — 
the famed Hi-Thrifl 6, savin’est 6 in any full-size car, and a new Turbo-Fire V8 that gets more miles on a gallon of regular while 
giving you more “git” at normal speeds. Your dealer's the man to see for the details, including the one we ■ 
know will delight you most of all— the low price you pay for this su|>erlativc Chevrolet luxury! Chevrolet ( IIEVItOl.liT 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. ■ nearest to perfection a low-priced car ever came! 




RALLY ROUND THE FLAG, BOYS 



I t wasn’t exactly the Old North 
Church, but lights burning bright 
in New York’s Chrysler Building were 
signals last week sending booted and 
spurred Paul Reveres ridingoff torouse 
the nation. From Aqueduct to Santa 
Anita sounded the clarion call. From 
Narragansett Park to Hialeah, belea- 
guered faces rose from form sheets 
in alarm. Somebody, the word echoed 
through every Middlesex village and 
farm, is trying to abolish the $2 bet. 

The signal lights which in a sense 
touched off this reaction appeared in 
the Chrysler Building offices of the 
Thoroughbred Racing Associations, 
an organization of 46 leading race 
tracks. $2 mutuel ticket on trial 

AT FORTHCOMING TRA CONVENTION, 
headlined the group in a news release 
last week. The $2 pari-mutuel ticket 
“may be destined for the National 
Museum of Racing,” the TRA contin- 
ued, explaining that an increase in the 
minimum wager (say, to $5) will be 
discussed by the TRA at New Orleans 
beginning December 7. (A day that 
already lives in infamy, as many an 
angry $2 bettor snortingly observed. 
Quickly, before they were all in mu- 
seums, we gave our own Paul Revere, 
at right, a real $2 ticket, on a winner 
which paid $4.90 at Aqueduct on Gold 
Cup day, to use as a rallying banner.) 

Spencer J. Drayton, executive sec- 
retary of the TRA, explained amidst 
the gathering storm of indignation 
that abolishing the $2 bet was 
“something any good businessman 
would have thought of as costs rose 
over the years. Businessmen have to 
consider the future.” Then he gave 
ground a yard or two: “The TRA is 
only going to discuss the proposal. 
That doesn’t mean a single track will 
actually raise the minimum wager.” 

Indeed, the word from the TRA 
was no sooner out than you couldn’t 
find a race track administrator w'ho 
would ever consider such a thing. 
Drayton attended the meeting where 
the $2 issue was put on the agenda, 
but couldn’t recall who suggested it. 
Out where the aroused public could 


breathe down their necks the tracks 
were downright solicitous. “The $2 
mutuel ticket is here to stay," said 
Hollywood Park’s Mcrvyn LcRoy. 
“Any move to do away with it would 
be disastrous,” said Pimlico’s Lou 
Pondfield. “Never,” vowed Churchill 
Downs’ Wathen Knebelkamp. “Un- 
alterably opposed” was John Hanes 


of the New York Racing Association. 

We couldn’t agree more, and we 
can only hope the speakers are as firm- 
willed as they sound as they get ready 
for the anniversary of Infamy Day. 

Statistically, the $2 bettors are the 
financiers of American racing because 
of their very numbers. They made 
two-thirds of the wagers at Holly- 
wood Park last year, buying $600,000 
worth of $2 stubs a day. They placed 
71% of the bets at Santa Anita and 
40% of the bets at Churchill Downs 
on that shoot-the-works occasion, 
Kentucky Derby Day. The worth of 
the little bettor is so well recognized 
in other countries that 30{i lets you 
wager on a horse in England and Ja- 
pan, 40{5 in France. The day the horse 
tracks of the U.S. ask customers to 
risk $40 a head on an eight-race card 
is the day they start driving custom- 
ers away; also, perhaps, the day the 
race track industry upsets the delicate 
balance of legal and moral tolerance 
which now exists in its favor. 

The TRA’s ovPn brochure about it- 
self observes that “as racing’s popu- 
larity grew so did management’s re- 
sponsibility to the public.” Well said, 
gentlemen. Think of the long lines in 
front of your $2 windows and remem- 
ber those responsibilities in New Or- 
leans. Incidentally, that will be to 
your own best interests, too. end 
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‘BUT 
I WAS 
ALONE’ 

A gallant grandmother turns 
back after catastrophe strikes 
a unique Himalayan ascent 


I wanted to keep on trying for 
the summit so that we might make 
the expedition a sort of crowning 
memorial for Claude and Claudine,” 
said the mountain-climbing grand- 
mother, Countess Dorothea Gravina, 
on Himalayan Mount Cho Oyu. ‘‘But 
I was alone.” Indeed she was alone as 
she had these thoughts, but the in- 
domitable countenance that the pho- 
tographer caught as she reflected on 
the decision she had had to make will 
stand as a fresh testament to the 
spirit of an adventurous calling, 
heightened all the more because she 
is a woman. 

Countess Gravina, 51, British-born 
wife of an Italian, had just taken com- 
mand of an expedition up 26,867- 
foot Mount Cho Oyu after its leader, 
Mme. Claude Kogan of France, Mile. 
Claudine van der Straten-Ponthoz 
and two Sherpa porters had perished 
in an avalanche at 23,000 feet SI, 
Nov. 2). Their attempt to scale the 
sixth highest mountain in the world 
was a unique one: it was the first 
time in history that an expedition 
composed entirely of women (except- 
ing guides and porters) had ever chal- 
lenged such a peak. Failure was due 
not so much to a lack of skill as to a 
warm wind that loosened heavy accu- 
mulations of snow high on the ridges 
and sent an avalanche sweeping down 
on the climhers. 

Reluctantly, after seeing to the 
construction of a cairn in honor of 
her comrades, Countess Gravina'gave 
the order for the sorrowful descent. 
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grieving group of women climbers 
and Sherpas erect memorial cairn anrl 
plaque I left) at base camp 19,200 feet up 
Cho Oyu before turning back. The tin 


Photographs by Peter Byrne 


plaque honors four who perished in an 
avalanche 4,000 feel higher up the Hima- 
layan peak. Icy pinnacles, or s£racs, in 
background are result of glacial action. 



A new way to serve Scotch 


S COTCH fanciers for years have en- 
joyed King’s Ransom in highballs 
and cocktails. But now, we recently 
learned, they are also serving it in a most 
imaginative way — after dinner as a light 
liqueur. 

We warmly approve. King's Ransom 


has mood. Its classic bouquet and full 
body invite delicate savoring and sen- 
suous sipping. Its flavour is fragrant 
with memories of peat fires, woody 
glens and burn water. Its Highland 
Malt Whiskies are the very best of all 
the basic types of Scotch. 


Enjoy King’s Ransom through the 
evening, but do try it after dinner as a 
liqueur. You’ll find King’s Ransom won- 
derfully versatile. 

Imported solely by Clenmore Distilleries 
Com pony . Louisville, Kentucky 
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van heusen 

NEW 
SHIRTS 


MADE SURPRISINGLY 
SOFT AND COLORFAST 


WITH COURTAULDS FIBER 


OLORAY 


* f 


V an heuskn's new knitted shirts have a casual opulence that's good for the ego. Their extraordinary softness and richly subtle 
colors come from Courtaulds' solution-dyed fiber Coloray. Extremely practical! Because the softness stays, the color lasts 
through repeated washings and countless exposures to sun and perspiration. Fuzz and cling are gone for good. No ironing needed. 
Van Heusen knits of Coloray and Orion* are bonafide wash and wear. Left, off-center stripe in burnished red. gold, green, or 
classic blue, tan or grey. Right, ministripe with bulky knit collar in duotones of blue. tan. red. grey, green, brown. About S5.00 
each at good stores everywhere or write Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc., 600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. N. Y. *ouPonc*»coi>c 



COURTAULDS’ quality-giving fiber 





trotting / James Murray 


Exit the beau 


Jamin and Jean Riaud lost 
their last race in America, but 
the two will be remembered 

A i a horse race, the final leg of the 
$75,000 American Trotting Clas- 
sic at Hollywood Park last week was 
a real thriller. But as theater it proved 
to have a bad script. 

For one thing, the fadeout had no 
hero. The wrong horse, in a sense, got 
kissed. And the plot was still hang- 
ing from a cliff. 

There were seven horses entered in 
this, supposedly the deciding heat of 
the rich race. But only two of them 
got top billing: Jamin, the beautiful 
French standardbred whose class had 
told even 6,000 miles from home; and 
Senator Frost, the $4,000 bargain 
who grew up into the U.S.'s most val- 
uable piece of trotting horseflesh. 

Jamin, with his elegant French 
trainer-driver Jean Riaud, le beau, 
had become a great favorite with 
the California fans. He had won the 
first leg of the staggered -heat classic 
on October 24 with ease when Senator 
Frost broke stride at a critical point in 
the mile run. He had finished second 
to the Senator in the second leg on 
October 31 when he failed to take ad- 
vantage of the rail. For the third 
encounter on November 11, Jamin 


drew the rail, and Senator Frost the 
outside position, and harness fans 
settled back for the race of the year. 
As Riaud climbed into his sulky in 
the paddock, his officer’s boots gleam- 
ing and a gold tassel atop his black 
cap, the crowd shouted encourage- 
ment in high school French and frac- 
tured English. 

“Arise, France!” shouted one emo- 
tional partisan. 

Frost’s backers retorted, "Show 
him, Senator!” 

But in the end France fell and the 
Senator yielded. Little noticed before 
the race was a 5-year-old dowager of 
the harness track, the mare Charm- 
ing Barbara, who only happened to 
be the defending champion in this 
particular race, having won it in 1958. 
Her incumbency impressed the crowd 
not at all, and they sent her away at 
17 to 1. The bettors were voting 
heavily for the Senator iwho went 
off at 4 to 5) and sentimentally for 
Jamin (5 to 2). 

Drawing the rail proved the un- 
doing of Riaud, or, more correctly, 
Jamin. A true mile-and-a-quarter or 
mile-and-a-half horse, the ilranger 
was in an unenviable position. As a 
distance specialist, he had to either a ) 
sprint and try to steal the mile race 
on the front end, or b) lay back and 
continued 


DOXA Watch Company, Inc. 
665 Fifth Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


This year, 
give distinction 

Few gifts can bestow the pride of 
possession that comes with owning 
Doxa’s world-famed grafic Calen- 
dar. This new masterpiece from 
Doxa, international pace-setter in 
watch styling, achieves authentic 
distinction through classic purity 
of line and unique placement of 
the date-window at 10:30. Ask your 
Doxa dealer about other models in 
the superb firafic series for men 
and women. Or write for brochure 
and name of nearest dealer. 



Calendar (above) 

18-kt. gold $140.00* 

gold-filled $ 75.00* 

steel $ 69.50' 

Regular from $65.00* 

Automatic from $73.50* 

Ladies from $67.50* 

*FTI 

(All with choice of dial and 
strap colors.) 

for 70 years the watch 
with the face you can trust 


DOXA 

egretfic 
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trotting continued 


A new kind of garment carrier. . . 
for world-wide travel 



Hartmann's 707 Jumbo World- 
Wide Tally-Ho presents a new 
lightweight concept in long- 
range travel convenience. 
Carries your round-the-world 
wardrobe on hangers that pro- 
tect against bunching and 
wrinkling with Hartmann’s 
exclusive "bustle" arrange- 
ment. Opens full-length for 
easy packing. Two removable 
sections for linens. Roomy, 
zippered outside pocket. 
Splendidly made of finest 
soil-resistant canvas with 
top-grain cowhide trim. Azure 
blue, horizon gray, sandal- 
wood, toast. Shown, women's 
54" Tally-Ho, $ 100 . 

Men's 44" Tally-Ho. $ 90 . 

Other Tally-Ho's from 
$75 to $ 1 , 750 . Prices plus tax. 
Write for free folder. 

Hattmann 707 patented under *2746581 
lally-Ho patented under ?2702105 



new 70 7 by HA RTMANN 

Hartmann Luggage Company, Racine, Wisconsin 


face the risk of Senator Frost crossing 
quickly over to the rail and on to a 
runaway win. 

Riaud elected to take the track and 
try to trot away from the speed at 
the start. He succeeded in keeping 
Senator Frost off the rail — and out of 
the winner’s circle. But he also suc- 
ceeded in setting up the race for the 
lesser horses, and at the finish it 
was two of them— Trader Horn and 
Charming Barbara — who were fight- 
ing it out. 

Jamin flew out of the start for a 
first quarter of 29 fiat, the half in 
57.3 and seven furlongs in 1:43.1 
( the listed world record for this rarely 
raced distance, set in 1925, is 1 :46 1 ., ). 
It was like starting an evening with 
five double Martinis. Experts knew 
it couldn’t last. 

MATHEMATICAL 

One of the experts was Trader 
Horn’s driver, Joe O’Brien. Another 
was Charming Barbara’s trainer-driv- 
er, Billy Haughton. In the stretch 
Jamin had killed off Senator Frost by 
a simple rule of geometry: keeping 
the Senator from passing him had 
the effect of keeping the Senator 
parked out where he had to trot in 
a concentric circle around the field, a 
perimeter considerably longer than 
the inside horses’. The Senator was a 
lame duck before the eighth pole, and 
he finished sixth. But Trader Horn 
snagged Jamin at about the same 
time, and just at the finish Charm- 
ing Barbara, in full trot and flying 
down the track, shot past both for 
the win. 

Billy Haughton was the least sur- 
prised man at the track: “I knew we 
had a real chance in this one. In the 
first leg she lost a shoe at the three- 
eighths pole and went barefoot the 
rest of the way and still took fourth. 
In the second she lost four lengths on 
the turn and was beaten only by two 
and a half. In this one they were go- 
ing too fast — which was making it all 
the better for me. I knew they had to 
let up someplace.” He was least wor- 
ried about Jamin, he said. “I didn’t 
think we could beat Senator Frost,” 
he confessed. ‘‘The other horse con- 
fused me. Those foreign drivers never 
drive two races the same way, and I 
didn’t know what he was up to. But 
whatever it was, he was up to it too 
fast.” 

The impeccable Jean Riaud was 
gallant in defeat and gracefully 
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accepted the blame for not winning. 
When Haughton phoned Charming 
Barbara’s owner, Long Island potato 
grower John Froehlich, Riaud picked 
up the mouthpiece to add his con- 
gratulations: “’Alio, ’alio. Congrat- 
ulations, sair. Your mare ran a very 
good race, but I still s’ink, ‘How did 
you ween?’ How much did you make? 
$12,000. Bon, bon. I s’ink you can 
give me $6,000 of that. I deserve it.’’ 

By and large, the press gallery 
agreed with this Gallic evaluation. 
Most were still unconvinced that Ja- 
min was not the best horse on the 
track, even at a mile. Even losing, he 
had trotted an eye-opening race. Un- 
fortunately, the $10,000 betless race- 
off— provided for in the event that 
three different horses win the first 
three legs— will not include Jamin, 
who must return to Europe for en- 
gagements there. Frost, who won 
$11,875 (for finishing 7-1-6 in the 
three heats) in the complicated book- 
keepery of the classics, must compete 
alone against Charming Barbara 
I'.-i and $16,250 . Jamin 1-2-3 ) 
won $20,000. 

No devotee of the power of positive 
thinking, Haughton still feels his 
mare will lose to Senator Frost. “I 
doubt if I can beat that horse in a 
match race,” he confessed. 

Harness fans will have heavy hearts 
at the race-off, date still undecided. 
They will be cheering for Senator 
Frost or for Charming Barbara but 
they will be looking down the track 
foF that third part from Gaul, the gor- 
geous brown with the red ear muffs 
and the orchid man behind him. 
Without them the denouement of 
the 1959 American Trotting Classic 
will be just another buggy ride. 

BACK TO EUROPE 

Three days later Riaud flew to Mi- 
lan to show his fine horse to another 
audience. In the few short months 
he had been in the U.S., this young 
Frenchman (he is only 28) had taken 
Jamin out against our best trotters 
in five major races and won three. He 
had forced American horsemen to re- 
consider their long-established theo- 
ries on the training of trotters, and 
opened a new avenue for the breeding 
of future champions. But most im- 
portant of all, he had given a tre- 
mendous boost to harness racing’s 
ambitions of becoming a truly inter- 
national enterprise, by the example 
of his sportsmanship and the force of 
his engaging personality. We are all, 
therefore, in his debt. end 


Introducing I In 1 

Jockey 



For TOTAI. Good Grooming Jockey "thorobred" hose 
equip Noil ideally lo guard the "critical gap"*. In traditional 
ribs and classic colors, the ’’thorobred" is selectively con- 
ceived and tailored for quality that makes a remarkable 
difference in the wa\ you look. Build n our hosierv wardrobe 
to blend perfectly with your suits and leisure wear. Choose 
from English imports, all-wools, combed cottons, mercerized 
I isles, and popular blends of man-made fibres. Choice of 
clastic or regular tops. One dollar and up. 


Jockey hosiery 
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horse racing / Whitney Tower 


RUSSIANS (NO. 1. INSIDE, AND 1A) BROKE BEST; SEVEN OF THE 


FROM INFIELD STAND EDDIE BLIND NOTES HIS RAGGED START. IN 


Those international troubles 


A U.S. victory in the fancy invitational at Laurel Race Course 
was again sadly overshadowed by accident and chaos 


I T is doubtful that even our Ken- 
tucky Derby, now 85 years old, 
commands more universal interest 
than the Washington, D.C. Interna- 
tional, a mere 8-year-old event de- 
signed to bring together the best 
horses of every continent to test one 
another over a mile and a half of 
Maryland grass at Laurel. 

Appeal and enthusiasm alone, how- 
ever, cannot create a fully acceptable 
classic race, and, as anyone who 
watched Cain Hoy Stable’s Bald Ea- 
gle win last week’s eighth Interna- 
tional well knows, what Laurel's ad- 
mirable promotional venture needs 
even more than an all-star equine 
cast is a suitable stage on which to 
present a race worthy of its name 


and the dreams of its entrepreneurs. 

Last week’s race, for example, re- 
sulted in chaos and near tragedy 
when horses from Venezuela and Aus- 
tralia collided on the clubhouse turn. 
The chorus of protests which under- 
standably arose is regrettable in many 
ways. For International Day at Lau- 
rel is one of the delightful experiences 
of the whole racing year. The colorful 
and festive atmosphere of the occa- 
sion is unique on this side of the At- 
lantic. Here is an annual opportunity 
to meet horsemen from all over the 
world, some of whom believe that 
this race is second only in importance 
to England’s Epsom Derby. 

That, too, was the wish of Laurel’s 
top officials, John D. Schapiro and 


Joe Cascarella. They have worked 
longer and harder than any racing 
people I know to put this show across. 
After last year's shambles, in which 
a half dozen false starts sent tempers 
to a boiling point, Laurel spent a mil- 
lion dollars enlarging the turf course 
to a full mile. Further, they imported 
a barrier-type starting gate from 
Newmarket to insure against future 
post-time fiascos. 

But alas, on race day it was dis- 
covered the new barrier was malfunc- 
tioning, leaving Starter Eddie Blind 
no recourse but to send the anxious 
field away from a movable tape used 
here only for jump races and at hunt 
meetings. Even after two false starts 
a third "good” one was still bad for 
seven of the 12 horses. And the course 
is still not big enough for a big race. 

The race quickly turned into a duel 
between Tudor Era (last year’s dis- 
qualified winner), who led for the first 
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scene of mishap was on clubhouse turn when Pensilvania, possibly trying to follow 
line of Laurel's old turf course, cut in (above ) and hit rail. As Jockey Avila went off, 
the oncoming Vogel piled in (below). Russia’s Gamier pulled around just in time. 


part, and Bald Eagle, who under a 
clever ride by Manuel Ycaza, took 
over turning for home and won easily 
over the French colt Midnight Sun. 

The Russians again sent two horses, 
and this time Gamier, who was sixth 
in 1958, moved up to fifth and might 
i.iave been in the money had he not 
run into traffic problems resulting 
from the collision between Pensilva- 
nia and Vogel. As it was, his jockey, 
Nikolai Nasi bo v i the same comrade 
who spelled his name Nasimov a year 
ago !. dismounted with a bloodied nose 
and the furious protest that “When 
they race like this I do not wish to 
be killed.” 

Laurel might do better, it is sug- 
gested here, to reconsider the Novem- 
ber 11 date for the International. It 
is difficult at best to attract the lead- 
ing horses from America, England and 
France at a time when their major 
races have afready been decided. 

And if nothing can be done about 
a switch in dates, maybe the Inter- 
national— which should have a bril- 
liant future— ought to be taken out 
of its inadequate setting and trans- 
planted to a big-time course. end 
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A RAMBLER. DRIVEN AND TUNED UP AFTER 6.000 MILES BY DEALER JOHNNY MAURO 



A VOLKSWAGEN. SUCCESSFUL STUDENT OF THE OLD FABLE OF TORTOISE AND HARE 



FALCONS: DESPITE DISORGANIZATION IN THE PITS. THE RESULTS WERE HONORABLE 



A VOLVO, CO-DRIVEN BY JACK MILLER AND DICK SAYLES OF COLORADO SPRINGS 
CORVAIRS: ONE COMPLETE FLIP. AND 40 TIRES CHEWED UP SOMETHING AWFUL 



MOTOR 
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Alfred Wright 


Battle of 
the compacts 

A Rambler drew first blood, 
but it was hard to choose 
between Falcons and Corvairs 


T he first meaningful argument 
between the new Detroit com- 
pact cars took place in an auto race 
outside Denver last Sunday and end- 
ed up in pretty much of a draw as far 
as the Ford Falcon and Chevrolet 
Corvair were concerned. For neither 
of them won the race. But a second- 
hand Rambler did— and very con- 
vincingly at that. Yet there were 
enough mitigating circumstances and 
genuine excuses lying around at the 
end of this very grueling six-hour en- 
durance test to satisfy a whole floor 
full of Detroit brass hats. 

To begin with, the "First Interna- 
tional Small Car Marathon,” as the 
Denver Sports Car Club so grandly 
named its race, was rather hastily pr- 
ganized. Sid Latigsam and Ray Lave- 
ly, a pair of energetic Denverites who, 
respectively, own and manage the 
Continental Divide Raceways, want- 
ed to be the first to stage a contest 
between the Detroit compacts. 

They had to beat Sebring, which is 
planning a similar event before its 
Grand Prix race of December 12, and 
Daytona, whose compact race is 
scheduled for January. So they signed 
up a group of Denver’s Corvair and 
Falcon dealers who figured they could 
quickly organize teams. Of the seven 
Chrysler Valiant dealers in Denver, 
not one could dredge up more than a 
single specimen, so after a certain 
amount of hemming and hawing the 
Valiant was scratched. 

The field finally went to the post at 
9 a.m. on Sunday. A teeth-chattering 
wind blew off the snow-covered Rock- 
ies onto the plain south of Denver, 
where the Continental Divide track 
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Here’s a great new double gift idea 
from Yashica... exciting gift twins 
that solve two gift problems at 
once ... extra-special gifts for the 
extra-special people on your gift 
list . . . each is priced at only $ 34 95 



New Yashica Y16 — The amazing little camera that makes New Yashica YT-100 — The powerful little 6-transistor radio 
incredibly sharp, big pictures from tiny negatives — and color that gets all the stations — remarkably clear reception and tone 
slides too. Loads in a split second, and so easy to use. Fits quality. Works indoors and outdoors. Handle serves as easel 
pocket or purse, ready in an instant for the unexpected picture. stand. With battery, case and miniature earphone for private 
With case and wrist strap $34.95 listening $34.95 


See these and other Yashica gift values at your local Yashica dealer today! 

For further details write to: Yashica Inc., 234 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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For sportsman, traveler, playgoer, you 
couldn’t pick a gift more appreciated than 
a truly fine binocular by Bushnell. A gift of 
pleasant experiences for years to come. 


CUSTOM 7x35 

First new binocular design in 25 years! 
Offers 124% more viewing area for eye- 
sunglass wearers. Converts 
for non-wearers $89.50 
guarantee 


BANNER 7x35 


Thriftiest quality binocular buy in America 
today. Accurate, dependable-an all- 
purpose binocular particularly suited to 

the sportsman $39.50 

5-year guarantee 


Incomparable wide-angle binocular. Origi- 
nally designed for professionals. Offers 
90% more viewing area than standard 
binoculars. For the man who demands the 

finest $135 

20-year guarantee 


Other models from $9.95; 30-day trial ex- 
change. See your dealer, or write for free 
gift guide "How To Select Binoculars." 


TX91Bushnell Building, Pasadena, Calif. 


In Canada: 5766 Fraser St., Vancouver 15, B.C. 


MOTOR SPORTS continual 

is planted on a hillside. Twenty-three 
cars showed up, but obviously the 
main interest of the few hundred 
hardy spectators centered around the 
Corvairs and Falcons. There were five 
of the former and three of the latter, 
each strictly stock. The Corvairs were 
all four-door sedans equipped just as 
you would find them on the dealer’s 
floor except that none of them had 
heaters or radios and a couple carried 
tachometers and specially installed 
instruments for keeping tabs on oil 
pressure and motor temperature. The 
Falcons were two-door sedans, two of 
them carrying radio and heater. All 
cars had two-man driving teams— 
every one of whom was an experienced 
racing driver. 

The remaining 15 cars comprised a 
hodgepodge of domestic and foreign 
makes. There was the second-hand 
Rambler which was owned and driven 
by Johnny Mauro, a local car dealer 
who finished eighth at Indianapolis 
in an Alfa Romeo in 1948. He had 
bought the two-door sedan a few days 
earlier from a lady who had put only 

6.000 miles on it, but all he did was 
tune it up a bit in his shop. The Ram- 
bler, designated as class one (3,001 
cc. to 3,500 cc.) was the biggest car 
in the race. Class two (2,501 cc. to 

3.000 cc.) contained only an import- 
ed Ford Zodiac, but Lark and Valiant 
would both have been in this class 
had they competed. Corvair and Fal- 
con were in class three (2,001 cc. to 
2,500 cc.) and the remaining smaller 
classes contained an assortment of 
Yolvos, Volkswagens, Renaults, Fiats 
of various dimensions, a two-cycle 
DKW Auto Union and a little Eng- 
lish Riley. 

It was obvious within a lap or two 
after the green flag had signaled a Le 
Mans-type start that there was noth- 
ing in the race likely to bother Mauro 
and his light-green economy Rambler 
as long as they both held together for 
six hours. Next, as they should have, 
came the Corvairs and Falcons, los- 
ing ground slowly but steadily to the 
Rambler, but a very good match for 
each other. After an hour the Ram- 
bler had a 45-second lead over a Fal- 
con, with Corvairs third and fourth, 
a Falcon fifth, a Volvo sixth, a Cor- 
vair seventh and a Falcon eighth. 

So far the rear-engine Corvair with 
60 ' , of its weight unconventionally 
distributed on the rear axle was hav- 
ing no trouble with the raceway’s 
tortuous and hilly turns. And this 


2.8-mile track, shaped something like 
an unfolded paper clip, is considered 
by good drivers to be one of the most 
sporting in the country. But shortly 
after the first hour had passed there 
were serious portents for the Corvair. 
Within a matter of minutes, two of 
them blew their left-rear tires. The 
Corvair pit crew immediately became 
chary and called for frequent pit 
stops to keep watch on the tires. The 
rear ones, in particular, were just not 
standing up. Danny Collins, one of 
the top Corvair drivers, blamed much 
of it on the U.S. Royals they were 
using. “It's a much harder tire,” he 
explained, "and it cuts up quicker on 
these turns. The Goodriches we used 
in practice are softer and held up 
twice as long.” Midway through the 
race, Corvair No. 3 blew a tire and 
did a complete flip on one of the 
turns, but the remaining four fin- 
ished the race intact despite the 
agony of these frequent pit stops. 

BOON FOR RUBBER INDUSTRY 

The Falcons meanwhile hastened 
happily on their way but after a cou- 
ple of hours they too were beginning 
to have more than their share of pit 
stops for tire changes. It began to 
look as if the compact car was the 
best thing that ever happened to the 
rubber industry. But as it turned 
out, the Falcons’ trouble was simply 
disorganization. No one in the pits was 
paying much attention to anything 
and so no one seemed to have any 
clear notion of which car had good 
tires and which didn’t. The safest 
thing to do was just to stop the 
cars now and then to find out. As it 
turned out, the three Falcons used only 
14 tires in all, not counting the 12 
on which they finished the race, and 
none of these used tires was in truly 
bad shape; but the four and a half 
Corvairs chewed up 40 tires some- 
thing awful. 

To nobody 'ssurprise Mauro and his 
Rambler finished the six hours in the 
lead by more than three minutes, 
having covered 333 miles at a very 
respectable average of 55.5 miles an 
hour. Next, believe it or not, was a 
little maroon-colored Volkswagen, 
which sneaked in a few yards ahead 
of Falcon No. 11 simply by observing 
the moral of the old fable of the tor- 
toise and the hare. So Falcons were 
third, fourth and 15th, while Cor- 
vairs were sixth, seventh, 13th and 
14th. Three cars (the Corvair men- 
tioned above, a Volvo and a Renault 
continued 
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SEAGRAM-0IS1 IlLERS CO.. NEW YORK CITf 86.8 PROOF. CANADIAN WHISKY -A BLEND . Of RARE SELECTED WHISKIES SIX YEARS OLD. 


KNOWN WHERE A BUSINESS IS born OVER LUNCH. Wherever in the world that businessmen meet, one whisky is privy to 
top-level councils. Its name is V.O., and by international agreement, it is the most amicable and respected of spirits. Brilliant, 
subtle, and with great depth of character, Seagram's V.O. is poured by those who would savor greatness within a glass. 



known by the 
company it keeps 



anglia is so elegant. Has a style all its own. Utter- 
ly amusing. Note the wide doors for regal entrances. 


HERE NOV. 20 

direct from London — 
delightfully dashing, 
incredibly practical 
($1583*), the new car 
called, affectionately, 



ANGLIA can go anywhere, with a full load (4 
passengers) enjoying all the creature comforts. More 
glass area than all its competition. Safer! And the 
rear windows open! 


anglia speaks American. Nuts and bolts are U.S. 
standard. Quality is unsurpassed. Parts and expert 
service available from 750 dealers coast to coast. 


Get the MON '« share of driving fun! 

Made In England for Ford Motor Company, Dearborn. Mich, Sold ond serviced in the Untied Stoles by selected dealers. For further information write Imported Car Sates, Ford Motor Comoony, 
3000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. ’Mlr.’s. suggested retail price at Eastern & Gull ports of entry. $1603 70 includes wh.tc sidewall tires. Stole and local taxes ana transportation !*om POE extra 



anglia is power personified. A new overhead valve 
engine gives 30% more power, faster getaway than 
famous competition. New sports-type gear shift! 



anglia saves you money. Gives up to 40 
dependable miles per gallon. Easy on cost, 
taxes, license, maintenance, oil, gas— saves 
up to 9f every mile you drive. 


anglia simply devours baggage! More space than rear- 
engine competition. Note king-sized trunk lid. Unique! 






65% “Dacron”* polyester fiber and 35% cotton: 

the special blend that makes this shirt and skirt 
look wonderful, travel well, play hard . . . stay 
neat and wrinkle-free no matter where you go, 
what you do. Washes and dries fast, touch-up 
ironing an afterthought. "Dacron" is the why of 
it all! Full poplin skirt with kick pleat: in charcoal 


brown or charcoal grey, olive, beige, black. 
5-15, 8-18, about $13. Broadcloth shirt in gold, 
red, grey, beige, black. 5-15, 8-18, about $6.50. 
At R. H. Stearns Co., Boston-Chestnut Hill; 
Charles A. Stevens, Chicago; Sakowitz, Houston; 
J. W. Robinson; Burdines; Lord & Taylor, N. Y. 
and all branch stores; Joseph Horne Co. 




ENJOY “THE DU PONT SHOW WITH JUNE AUYSON", MONDAY NIGHTS— 10:30 P.M., E.S.T.-CBS-TV. 





MOTOR SPORTS continued 


Dauphine) flipped during the race 
after blowouts, but the remaining 
20 all finished without mechanical 
mishap or shortcoming. 

Anyone would have to admit that 
with a little better organization and 
a little more knowledge of how to 
handle the rubber problem, all eight 
of the new compacts would inevita- 
bly have come in not far behind the 
Rambler. And you could flip a coin as 
to whether a Falcon or a Corvair would 
have led the pack— there was that 
little to choose between the speed 
and handling characteristics of the 
two makes. 


At Daytona -the 
title for Walt 

I T was SAID before the race at Day- 
tona Sunday that the duel be- 
tween Walt Hansgen and George 
Constantine was going to be a honey. 
The 135-mile, C-modified-class race 
for amateurs lived up to expectations. 
Hanging in the balance was a na- 
tional championship (SI, Nov. 16), 
and Hansgen and Constantine went 
after the prize with a determination 
that all but overawed the 5,500 spec- 
tators present. 

Constantine, driving an Aston 
Martin, went into the lead on the 
first lap. By the fourth, Hansgen in a 
Lister-Jaguar had wrested it from 
him. In the next four laps, the two 
swapped the lead back and forth nine 
times. That averajes out to about 
once every 1.7 miles on a 3.81-mile 
track that is a combination oval and 
serpentine route. 

But they were not alone. In the 
10th lap Alan Connell, a 36-year-old 
Fort Worth rancher driving a 4.1- 
liter Ferrari, captured the lead. He 
was back in second place in the 11th. 
And so it went until the 30th, when 
the first break came, a bad one as it 
turned out for Constantine. 

Ahead at the time, he was forced 
by worn tires to a pit stop. When he 
rejoined the leaders he was in fourth 
place, a position he was never able 
to better. Hansgen was in second 
place when the cars were flagged in, 
and so, with 68 points to Constan- 
tine’s 64, he retains his championship 
for the third year in a row. Winner 
Connell's average time, 101.81 mph, 
set a track record. end 



For 

the 

best 

gift 

in 


ite X 


There's something "very special" about giving a Da-Lite \ Projection Screenl 
This gift makes every day a holiday for family and friends. Showing slides and movies on 
a Da-Lite makes every picture true-to-life ... colors look nature-perfect I Tops in quality 
at any pricel Da-Lite Golden Challenger 30” x 40” $27.95 features exclusive White Magic 
Glass Beaded Screen . . . world-renowned as the standard for quality. All-new Da-Lite 
Wonderlite Vinyl Lenticular Screen 40" x 40" $39.50 tor thrilling reproduction of color 
even in undarkened room. Both screens have Da-Lite's famous r 
Push-button heavy-duty tripod — set up in secondsl Now at 
your local camera shop . . .just ask for a demonstration! L 



Why General Electric components are 
the smart approach to stereo... 


General Electric stereo components make music 
come olive — with all the depth of a live per- 
formance. Their distinctive, custom looks adapt 
to any room arrangement, and need not oc- 
cupy an inch of floon space. Best of all, you 
poy for performance, not bulky furniture. 

Why General Electric? To begin with, it's one 
name you know you can trust. Your General 


Electric dealer will tell you the rest. 

Shown: FM-AM Tuner, FA-12; Stereo Amplifier 
G-7700; TM-2G Tone Arm with VR-22 Stereo 
Cartridge; G-501 Speaker Systems. Audio 
Components Product Section, Auburn, N. Y. 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 


SPOE 
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"I want plenty of protection . . . 
and no sissy perfume!" 


“I'll take one that goes on easy... 
and stays on the job!" 


“My deodorant should work 
from one shower to the next!'* 


MEN! Get TRIG 
...new roll-on 
deodorant with 


STAYING POWER 

• TRIG protects you 
against odor up to 
27 hours! 

• TRIG checks perspiration 
all day! And TRIG'S 
protection builds — 
hours after you've rolled 
TRIG on. protection 
has actually increased! 

• TRIG has the clean 
smell you want ... the 
staying power you need! 


TRIG. IS A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS. 
MAKERS OF BUFFERIN. *> VITALIS AND IPANA» 




Tip from the Top 


pat devany, Crosse lie Golf & Country Club, Mich. 


The wristwatch check 

F or some reason* or other, nine out of 10 women who come to me for 
instruction suffer from an almost epidemic misconception about the 
golf swing. On the backswing they close the face terribly. They take 
a big, overfull swing. Then, coming into the ball, they ease up and 
barely hit it. The men are at the other extreme. They take too short 
a backswing, then try to knock the cover off the ball. With both men 
and women, I try to get across that it is impossible to perform the 
correct, integrated movements on the downswing unless the golfer goes 
back right, and I spend a lot of time getting them to understand and 
feel the key motions of taking the club back. 

Here there is one simple check that everyone understands instantly 
and profits from. In this you use your wristwatch, which is conveniently 
on the left wrist, as your guide. On a correct backswing, when your 
hands are hip-high, the face of your watch should face your instructor 
standing opposite you. If your watch is facing the ground at that 
point you know your club face is closed. Conversely, if your watch is 
facing toward the sky you know your club face is wide open. 

When you go out and practice, concentrate during the backswing 
on having your watch face an imaginary person standing opposite you. 
Try to be agreeably relaxed throughout your body, for it encourages 
your left shoulder to tie in properly with your arm’s movement. If 
your left shoulder rotates upward properly, your right shoulder will 
stay down and you will have to strike the ball a descending blow— 
which is what you want to do. 
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MThe 
i Perfectly 
/ Balanced 
Whiskey 



For a program of friendly enjoyment, you’ll the man who Cares Sttys 
like Carstairs. Balanced blending produces the 
pleasant taste that comes through bright and 
clear every time. Won't you invite Carstairs 
into your home . . . just for fun? 


the man who cares says 

CARSTAIRS 

White Seal Blended Whiske 


CARSTAIRS DIST. C0-. BALTIMORE. MD.. LOUISVILLE, KY. • BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF, 7? ... GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 


ovember 24. l»S9 
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horse show / Alice Higgins 


A castle in the sky 


At the National, Windsor not 
only jumped highest and best 
but sold for the most ever 


W indsor Castle, a 7-year-old 
jumper bought in Canada two 
years ago for $2,000, made two kinds 
of news at New York’s National 
Horse Show last week. First, he won 
the jumping championship and in so 
doing made Dorothy McLeod the 
first woman rider to guide a jumper 
to the title in the 76-year history of 
the show. Second, he was sold for the 
highest price ever paid for a U.S. 
jumper — the equivalent of $50,000. 

Windsor’s victory was not unex- 
pected. With Miss McLeod aboard, 
he had won the jumping champion- 
ships at the Washington and Harris- 
burg shows. Both the sale and the 
price were surprises. Harold Marzano 
and Si Jayne of Chicago had bought 


Windsor last June from Carl Miller Jr. 
for $25,000 — no record, but a jingling 
sum in a class where first usually 
amounts to $50. 

However, Windsor’s new owner, 
Robert Ballard, a Canadian business- 
man who shows jumpers as a hobby, 
was not looking for an investment. 
Ballard offered $40,000 plus a $10,000 
horse named Pocahontas because, as 
he said, “I think Windsor’s the best 
and I can afford him. After all, I 
drive a Cadillac, not a Volkswagen.” 
Ballard will ride Windsor, but this 
does not leave Miss McLeod, a young 
old pro, completely unhorsed ^-she 
rides most of Jayne’s other entries. 

The drama of the sale tended to 
distract attention from the show it- 
self. Actually the show was very good 
in some ways— and quite bad in oth- 
ers. On the good side was The Lemon 
Drop Kid, the fine-harness horse who 
has dominated the open classic since 
1952, but was making his first eastern 
appearance in the unhappy role of a 
just-defeated champion. A fortnight 
earlier Lemon had been beaten at 
Kansas City’s American Royal by a 
horse named Calcutta in what surely 
was the year’s most controversial de- 
cision. I thought Calcutta had a poni- 
fied way of going, but the judges 
ruled otherwise. At the Garden, Lem- 
on won both the open and champion- 
ship classes, in what probably was the 
best fine-harness event seen there 
since Vanity and Noble Kalarama 
clashed in the '40s. 

Lemon beat Evelyn Gray, driven 
by Lloyd Teater, in the Champion- 
ship Stake, but Teater had a satisfy- 
ing victory in the Roadster Stake. He 
drove Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Bunn’s 
Bombsight, a horse undefeated in 
three years of show-horse competi- 
tion and the winner of $46,000 on 
the track in harness races before 
his conversion. 

The National has always been 
strong in hunter, jumper and inter- 
national events and weak in other 
divisions— just the opposite of the 
Midwest shows. This year the Nation- 
al can take a small bow for strength- 



the title trio included Rider Dorothy 
McLeod, Windsor, Buyer Bob Ballard. 


ening its weaker areas, but no bow 
at all for its newest offering— an in- 
ternational pony competition. This 
event, perhaps the dreariest ever of- 
fered at the Garden, pitted a non- 
uniformed crew of American young- 
sters riding what, by contrast, ap- 
peared to be poorly trained ponies, 
against a spit-dressed and dressage- 
polished pony team from England. 
The pony competition, if held at all, 
should have been held some quiet 
morning at the armory— not as the 
interminable feature of a Saturday 
night Garden show that lasted until 
2:15 a.m. With horse shows constant- 
ly getting bigger (but not necessarily 
better), late nights are becoming a 
pattern. The Kansas City Royal also 
ran late, but not as late as the Gar- 
den, and the Royal had 1,227 horses 
entered against 471 in New York. 

For those brave or inert enthusi- 
asts willing to stay to the end, there 
was some reward in the National’s 
international competition, featuring 
teams from the U.S., Canada, Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Mexico. This was as 
exciting as the ponies were dull, even 
though the U.S., in general, and its 
captain, Billy Steinkraus, in particu- 
lar, won almost everything in sight. 
Canada took the tough Prize of Na- 
tions event, and Mexico retired the 
Good Will Challenge Trophy. 

Ironically, the first two legs on the 
latter had been won by Mexico’s tem- 
pestuous Brigadier General Humberto 
Mariles, who is not a member of the 
1959 Mexican team. Mexico is repre- 
sented instead by a team headed by 
Mariles’ archrival, Lieut. Colonel Ru- 
ben Uriza. The general, of course, at- 
tributes this to politics and has made 
a strategic withdrawal to regroup. 
While Uriza’s men ride in pursuit of 
blue ribbons, Mariles is readying him- 
self for a new assault with the Olympic 
team as his objective. His plan is two- 
fold and flamboyant, and if success- 
ful, should silence all aspirants for 
his position. 

First, a national trial will be held 
in December to choose Mexico’s Olym- 
pic team, and Mariles plans to enter 
six riders and 12 horses. He also plans 
to win. Then comes part two: an in- 
ternational competition in January, 
in Mexico, with the top European and 
U.S. riders competing against his 
team. If the Mexican team does not 
win 50% of the classes against the 
world’s best riders, Mariles will with- 
draw his team as Olympic contenders 
—a contingency which, naturally, he 
considers highly unlikely. end 
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'I love Tomatoes . . . Bloody Mary best of all." Mix jig- 
ger Smirnoff with 3 oz. tomato juice. Season, ice, pour. 


‘‘Vodka Gimlet? Elementary, my dear Watson!” Stir 
4 or 5 parts Smirnoff with 1 part Rose’s Lime Juice. 


"When I order vodka, I expect Smirnoff!” Let nob( 
tell you all vodkas are the same. Insist on Smirm 


Why drink anything that’s not delicious? In other words— why drink anything but your 
favorite Smirnoff drinks? They are many, varied and delightful. For smooth Smirnoff has 
no liquor taste or “breath.” It loses itself completely in just about anything that pours! 


it leaves you breathless 



80 AND 100 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS, (DIV. OF HEUBLEIN), HARTFORD, CONN. 




MCGREGOR HUSKY NORDICS . . 

The famous McGregor coats keep you warm all winter . . . 
never weigh you down— wash and wear, too. 

No matter what the elements are up to, '’fair and warmer” is 
the forecast when you wear a McGregor Nonlie. Great for win- 
ter’s stormy days — wonderful for those milder times when 
warmth without weight is so important ! Choose from warm 
hooded styles, shawl styles, short jackets ... all made of 
"Dacron"* polyester filter and cotton w ith linings of luxurious 
"Orion”* acrylic fiber or quilted nylon. They can he machine 
washed, drip-dried ... a McGregor blend of science and fashion! 


All the warm, yet light, linings of "Orion" by Princeton 





IRADOC INTERNATIONAL belled coot in new Continental EASY-SWING TOASTER, engineered for action! Knit insets under 

length. New burnished colors, lined with "Orion". About $50. arms mean more mobility. Toasty lining of "Orion". About $25.95. 


RUGGED, WARM, WASH 'N' WEAR 

Smart-looking coats made with "Dacron” resist wrinkling, 
dry ready to wear. . . most have warm pile linings of "Orion” 


The outside of these coats — thanks to high percentages of 
"Dacron”* polyester fiber— stays smooth and neat even through 
active wear and washings. Just wash them by hand or machine, 
let them drip dry and wear them again right off the hanger. 
The inside of most of these coats has a luxurious pile lining 
that— thanks to "Orion”* acrylic fiber — is as warm as you 
want, yet won’t weigh you down. Takes washings in stride, too. 
They’re great jackets to own. Get one today! 

*DU FONT'S TRADEMARKS. DU PONT MAKES FIBERS, NOT THE FABRICS OR CLOTHES SHOWN. 


DACRON 

POLYESTER FIBER 


<CUP UNE 


BETTE* THINGS FOR BETTE* UVING . . . THROUGH CHEMISTRY 



A Prince, a Princess and a Car with !Vo Peer, a portrait. The formal dignity 
and mien of the Prince and Princess Hohenlohe is complemented by the 
proud, new Mercedes-Benz 220 photographed at the Hohenlohe shooting lodge. The 
Prince himself has been a Mercedes-Benz owner for decades because he has 
never found a car he considers to be better. Now, however, he is pleased to learn that 
tradition has not been despoiled. The new Mercedes-Benz models, through 
discreet improvements and evolutionary changes, also add to their heritage as cars 
of exemplary breeding . . . carefully constructed for connoisseurs. 

MERCEDES-BENZ SALES, INC. (A Subsidiary of Studcbaker-Parkard Corpora! ion) 

Sedans, convertibles, sports cars ... prices range from about $3,300 to $13,000. 



‘I love mathematicians , but . . / 


A lthough they are becoming scarcer, I frequently 
_ meet persons who confess they are not bridge play- 
ers. I see no shame in such a confession; I can even recall 
one or two people I met at bridge tables who might have 
made the same admission with more reason to apologize. 

Not playing bridge requires no apology but, strangely 
enough, the excuse I hear most frequently simply isn’t 
valid. “I’m no good at mathematics,” people tell me. 
If I ever have to choose between a partner who can oper- 
ate a slide rule and one who can negotiate a hook slide, 
I'll take the base stealer every time. 

I won’t say that I prefer partners who don’t know 
how to add or subtract. But here is a case where a little 
knowledge of mathematics proved disastrous. 



SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

PASS PASS 1+ PASS 

6V PASS PASS PASS ~ 

Opening lead: king of diamonds 

You couldn’t ask for more dramatic bidding than in 
this hand. Declarer’s voice was heard but twice during 
the auction, each time in unorthodox as well as self- 
contradictory fashion. His pass as dealer was made with 


the intention of launching a surprise attack later, though 
it is doubtful if he had in mind anything quite so sur- 
prising as what he finally produced. However, his pass 
was the means of eliciting information which should 
have helped him fulfill his contract— if only he had been 
less wedded to his mathematics. 

In spite of North’s opening club bid, how did South 
know he could make a slam in hearts? The answer is, he 
didn’t. But South's knowledge of the odds does not 
make him averse to taking an occasional chance. In view 
of the silence of both opponents, South was willing to 
risk that partner’s opening bid included two aces. If 
they were not the right ones (that is, if one of them 
proved to be the ace of clubs) there was, nevertheless, 
the chance that the opening lead might be favorable and 
afford him a chance to discard his diamond loser. 

However, North did hold the right two aces, so South 
wasn’t a bit disturbed that his opponents won the first 
trick by cashing the diamond king. West then shifted 
to a trump. Pressing his luck, declarer casually drew 
trumps— all of them, in fact— but West clung to his four 
spades. Consequently, when declarer got around to play- 
ing that suit, the defenders took the last two tricks. 

“I could have saved a trick, of course, partner,” South 
admitted readily. “But by pulling all the trumps, I 
tried to get anybody who might have four spades to 
discard one.” 

“That wasn't what I was thinking about,” North 
said. “You could have made the hand by putting the 
king of clubs through and playing East for the ace.” 

“Double-dummy,” snapped our mathematical South. 
“The odds favor a 3-2 division of five outstanding cards 
in a suit, whereas a finesse is only even money.” 

What South failed to take into account was the fact 
that West, known from the opening lead to have held 
the ace-king of diamonds, had failed to open the bid- 
ding, and further had failed to double an apparently 
blind six-heart bid. Regardless of mathematics, it was 
almost a certainty that East held the ace of clubs. 

South should have won the second heart in dummy 
and led the king of clubs. East would no doubt have 
played the ace; in any case, South could have created 
two sure discards for himself and made the contract 
without worrying about the division of the spades. 

EXTRA TRICK 

Odds are abstract figures; they apply to the average 
deal but not to the particular one in which they are dis- 
proved by a virtual certainty that they must be wrong. 
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SKI ING WEST continued 

that these races antedate any record- 
ed competitions in Norway, which 
would make California the birthplace 
of all ski racing; and he leads pilgrim- 
ages to the grave of Snowshoe Thom- 
son, who carried the U.S. mail from 
Hangtown to Genoa when all other 
communication failed in the 1850s. 

T he oldtimers had the slopes pret- 
ty much to themselves until the 
mid-1980s, when the modern era be- 
gan in Yosemite National Park. Don 
Tresidder, later president of Stan- 
ford University, was then working 
for his father-in-law's Yosemite Park 
and Curry Co., which runs most of 
the facilities in the park. The facili- 
ties were open only in the summer, 
and Tresidder reasoned that if they 
were kept open in the winter they 
might improve the year-round fig- 
ures, even if there was very little 
business. He had to brave the disap- 
proval of the orange growers, who 
thought it might ruin California to 
have the word snow associated with 
it, but he went ahead and chose his 
slopes. The ski slopes were 15 miles 


from park headquarters, at Badger 
Pass, and to the western skiers of 
that epoch they looked high enough, 
though they have shrunk since. The 
necessary trails were cut under the 
watchful eyes of the Department of 
the Interior, which is said to know 
every tree in the park by a pet name. 
A double-sled arrangement known as 
the Queen Mar y was attached to a 
rope to take up 20 or so skiers at a 
time. This has grown to three T bars, 
with vertical rises of between 300 and 
650 feet, and a rope tow. 

In the valley are accommodations 
for every purse; cabins, bungalows, 
fairly cheap rooms in the new Yo- 
semite Lodge, fairly expensive ones 
in the Ahwahnee Hotel. The Ah- 
wahnee was built for SI. 5 million in 
1927, the last of the old-style hotels 
put up in this region for the patri- 
archs of San Francisco society and 
their families. The dining room, mod- 
eled after a Plantagenet castle, is 
60-odd feet high; public rooms and 
recreation rooms, movie rooms and 
ping-pong rooms open their rich in- 
crustations one to the other like so 
many Carlsbad Caverns; and, unlike 
those of any other ski resort in the 




area, the walls are thick enough so 
that you do not have to share the 
secrets of your neighbors’ bedroom 
and the bitterness of their aprds-ski 
conversations: “You disgraced me on 
the slopes today. . . . Perhaps if 
you’d kept your eyes on the hill in- 
stead of on that creature in her yel- 
low stretch pants. ... So go ahead 
and burn your skis, they only cost 
me 200 bucks. . . .” 

When Yosemite, with its predomi- 
nantly family-style carriage trade, 
became too confining to the bright 
young skiers of the ’30s, a new resort 
with the West’s first chair lift was 
opened at the Sugar Bowl, in Norden, 
a few miles west of the Donner Sum- 
mit. The founders were country-club 
people from Burlingame and other 
centers of West Coast wealth, and to 
this day the place bears an upper- 
class cachet. 

Besides the main lodge there are 
about 30 private houses in the valley, 
serviced by the lodge staff. The Bowl 
is several hundred yards from High- 
way 40 and is reached by the Magic 
Carpet, a grandiose aerial tramway 
built by Jerome Hill, of the railroad 
Hills, at his personal expense shortly 
after World War II. 

rpHERE are two mountains at the 
JL Bowl: Lincoln, with a double 
chair lift rising 1,600 feet in 1 ) ■> miles, 
and Mount Disney, with a 1,200-foot 
vertical rise in % mile. Four or five 
trails sweep down from each peak, 
ranging from vertical-looking gullies 
to a long, slow beginners’ run from 
the top of Disney. Facing northwest 
where the storms come from, the Sug- 
ar Bowl claims it can guarantee more 
snow than any of the neighboring re- 
sorts, and sometimes gets more than 
enough, as in the winter of 1957-58 
when avalanches destroyed five of 
the concrete towers holding up the 
Mount Lincoln lift. 

Financially solid, with a conserva- 
tive and steady clientele and a good 
ski school headed by Junior Bounous, 
formerly an instructor at Alta, the 
Sugar Bowl has about reached the 
limits of its growth and, unlike its 
ambitious neighbors, has no vast ex- 
pansion plans. 

The example set by the Sugar Bowl 
w T as speedily followed, and a tight 
complex of ambitious new resorts 
has blossomed up and down the 
sides of U.S. Highways 40 and 50, the 
main highways leading out of San 
Francisco. 
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The one with a head start, of course, 
is Squaw Valley, 10 miles northwest 
of Lake Tahoe and named for the 
rock formations atop Squaw Peak, 
which in certain lights and seasons 
look like the face and breasts of a 
recumbent woman. This area was 
marked out as ideal ski territory by 
Wayne Poulsen, a Renoski instructor, 
when he was doing snow surveying 
in the late ’30s. His ambition was to 
build it into a quiet Alpine commu- 
nity, and he invited an Easterner, 
Alec Cushing of New York, to form 
a ski development corporation. Cush- 
ing’s friends supplied the money. In 
1949 the first lift went up, and when 
Joe Marillac, the Chamonix guide 
who is now head of the ski school, 
came for the first time in 1951 he 
was staggered by the peaceful beauty, 
the glorious slopes, the meadows and 
placid cows, the wild flowers. 

I T was not that way long. Cushing 
and Poulsen split over Cushing’s 
desire to make the place into a St. 
Moritz. In the ensuing battle Poul- 
sen was forced out of the corporation. 
However, he retained much of the pri- 
vate land in the valley. As for Cush- 
ing, the world knows of his exploits: 
how he talked the International 
Olympic Committee into putting 
their Winter Games for 1960 into 
what Avery Brundage called a hole in 
the mountains ; and how he simultane- 
ously hypnotized (the word again is 
Brundage’s) the governor of Califor- 
nia into promising to pick up the tab. 
The tab, as it turned out, was $15 
million, of which California has man- 
aged to carry $7,990,000. The Federal 
Government chipped in $4,400,000, 
and Nevada gave $393,000. The re- 
mainder, hopefully, will come from 
the receipts of the Olympic Games. 

Squaw Valley, meanwhile, has be- 
come typical California boom coun- 
try, bulldozed, subdivided, overbuilt. 
Besides the Olympic structures and 
Cushing’s Lodge, there are 260 or so 
private homes, motels, a shopping 
center— all going up on land sold by 
Poulsen ’s Squaw Valley Land & Live- 
stock Company. The Livestock is a 
herd of cows that comes in the sum- 
mer, but if the sawdust used for snow 
compaction at the Olympic parking 
lot on the meadow floor kills the grass 
they will have to go elsewhere. 

Cushing’s original lifts went up to 
theheadwall below Squaw Peak — not 
continued 
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an ideal skiing arrangement. The 
headwall at the top is both steep and 
challenging, but the lower stretches 
are long, mild slopes, known contemp- 
tuously as the ‘‘golf course.” In prep- 
aration for the Olympics, however, 
a network of new lifts has been built 
on the neighboring heights— KT-22, 
Papoose Peak, and the saddle above 
Siberia Bowl — so that now Squaw 
Valley offers a tremendous variety of 
first-class runs. The crisscrossing ra- 
vines which point in all directions in- 
sure good snow almost every day of 
the winter. When the north slopes 
freeze, the south ones are soft; slush 
on the south means powder on the 
north. Even when the Sierra winds 
blow their hardest and the threat of 
avalanches closes Squaw and KT, Pa- 
poose is protected. Indeed, there is 
really bad skiing only when it rains, 
and then, if you don’t mind getting 
soaked on the lower part of the lift, 
you will find snow on the upper slopes. 

Accommodations on the valley floor 
have not kept pace with the lift fa- 
cilities. The main lodge is designed 
for a small, high-class crowd and is 
overrun each weekend by hot-dog- 
munchingherds.Thesleepingquarters 
are converted barracks from a nearby 
air base— not designed for human 
comfort. The man who told Cushing he 
was soundproofing the rooms at great 
expense was not telling the truth. 
There are, in short, many things 
wrong with Squaw Valley, but the 
skiing is so good that its future as a 
resort is assured. How happy that fu- 
ture will be depends largely on who 
gets his paws on the state-built fa- 
cilities when the Olympics are over. 
Brooding morosely over it all will be 
the great turquoise-and-brown ele- 
phant, the ice rink, which will cost 
someone a fortune to keep iced up in 
the bright, hot afternoons of late win- 
ter, when the skiing is glorious on the 
high mountain but everything on the 
valley floor is pure slush. 

Across Lake Tahoe from Squaw is 
another ambitious development— 
Heavenly Valley. It was named, they 
say, by Mark Twain, though the only 
celestial sounds you hear these days 
are those of the dice and the roulette 
wheels at Harrah’s Club and the 
Wagon Wheel, two large gambling es- 
tablishments just over the Nevada 
state line a couple of hundred yards 
down the road. The ski area itself lies 
just off the southeastern tip of the 
lake and at first consisted of nothing 


but a bunny tow below, a chair lift 
up the base wall of Monument 
Mountain and a couple of rope tows 
at the head of the lift. 

The basewall is for expert skiers 
only. In fact, it is enough to give 
the beginner constriction of the heart 
to go up the lift and look straight 
into the scoured, icy gully pitted with 
boulders and stumps. By judicious 
sale of real estate, however. Owner 
Chris Kuraisa and his partners have 
got enough money to build more lifts 
from the top of their first lift into 
Heavenly Valley proper, which forms 
a large and well-protected bowl. 

The future plans do not lack for 
grandeur. A vast lodge, big enough 
for conventions, with 350 motel-style 
units and a private lift just to con- 
nect with the parking lot, will be built 
next door by a group of San Fran- 
cisco investors. So will a parcel of pri- 
vate houses, part of the great Tahoe 
real estate boom which is expected to 
give this unproductive corner of the 
wilderness a population of 250,000 in 
a decade. In addition to these sweep- 
ing plans Heavenly Valley has some 
particular psychological advantages, 
of which the most notable is the prox- 
imity of the gambling palaces. These 
provide not only a chance to lose your 
money in scenes of oriental opulence, 
but also high-class entertainment for 
nominal prices and, in the case of Har- 
rah's Club, they provide free trans- 
portation to and from San Francisco, 
Sacramento and Stockton. 

As the ski business grows, resorts 
xA_are springing up far from the reg- 
ular routes over the mountains. The 
two newest, both among the biggest, 
are hundreds of miles north and south 
of the Highway 40-50 complex. 

To the north, a small lift area on 
Mount Lassen has been supplemented 
by a brand-new giant ski bowl on 
Mount Shasta. It is largely the crea- 
tion of Chapman Wentworth, a Dart- 
mouth skier and industrial engineer 
turned small-town publisher, who 
discovered when he had bought his 
paper that nobody in the logging 
communities of Siskiyou County paid 
any bills when the logging stopped 
between February and April. His ef- 
forts got the communities of Duns- 
muir. Mount Shasta City and Weed 
together. Everybody and his sister 
bought shares of stock at $10, and the 
county did its bit by paving a road to 
the bowl, which now has a double 
chair lift and a huge rectangular 

continued 
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Shasta has three principal handi- 
caps as a ski resort. One is the dis- 
tance from big cities— it is a six-hour 
drive from the Bay area. Another is 
a lack of nearby accommodations. 
Except for those who get one of the 
20 rooms at the area’s lodge, people 
have to drive up and down every day 
and go for their good times to the 
pleasant but limited facilities of the 
Bfaek Butte Inn in Mount Shasta 
City or the Dunsmuir Hotel. A third 
handicap is the weather; on any 
winter day the mountain may be 
smothered in clouds. 

On the other hand, the people run- 
ning Shasta— Manager Joe Futch and 
Ski School Head Buck Martin— are 
young, enthusiastic and determined 
to give everybody a good time. The 
ski area itself is one enormous bowl, 
half a mile wide at its narrowest 
point; some skiers say that this vast 
expanse and the lack of landmarks 
tends to give them vertigo. Neverthe- 
less, the bowl makes an ideal arrange- 
ment for families, where every mem- 
ber can watch everyone else showing 
off above or creeping down below. 

I N addition to having Klamath 
Indian medicine men on hand as 
snow makers, Mount Shasta can claim 
to be holy ground to no less than two 
California religions, the Rosicrucian 
(AMORC) and I AM movements. 
The Rosicrucians hold that the mys- 
terious lights and bell-like sounds 
sometimes encountered on Shasta are 
indications of the continued existence 
of the holy city of Yaktayria, an 
abode of the Lemurians who survived 
the sinking of their continent into 
what is now the Pacific Ocean. The 
Lemurians are tall, shy, radioactive, 
extrasensorily perceptive and have 
knoblike excrescences on their brows. 
Their thoughts are mostly profound, 
but they take an impish delight in 
tripping up skiers unawares. 

As for I AM, its gospel was re- 
vealed to the late Guy Warren Bal- 
lard on the slopes of the mountain in 
August 1930 in interviews with a 
supernatural communicant, identi- 
fied as Saint Germain and accom- 
panied by a panther. 

Far to the south a new area, po- 
tentially the biggest of all, has 
opened up on the slopes of Mammoth 
Mountain, a rugged and picturesque 
site about 320 miles from Los Angeles. 

continued 
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SKIING WEST continued 

The six-hour drive is nothing to the 
Los Angeles skiers fleeing from the 
overcrowded thin-snowed peaks avail- 
able to them in the south. Mammoth 
has enormous quantities of snow. It 
was reconnoitered and recognized as 
prime ski country by Dave McCoy, a 
racing champ and also hydrographer 
for the city of Los Angeles. His stud- 
ies of snowfall led him to Mammoth, 
and in 1948 he installed his first rope 
tow there. Year by year the operation 
has expanded with the profits of the 
year before and whatever McCoy 
could borrow from the local bank. 
Besides the beginner’s T bar there are 
two chair lifts, with a vertical rise of 
1,000 feet, starting at points about 
a mile apart but coming together at 
the top. The newest chair lift starts 
at these terminals and rises another 
1,000 feet to the 10,700-foot level. 

Last year a group of rich Angele- 
nos, headed by Lawyer Andrew J. 
Hurley, erected the Mammoth Moun- 
tain Inn, the most expensive struc- 
ture the mountains have seen in a gen- 
eration. It is a handsome, modernistic- 
Alpine building, with a steep-pitched 
roof and an artful design that man- 


ages to look both luxurious and 
warmly ski-lodgy. It can sleep 300 
people at high prices— $5 for a dormi- 
tory bed to $40 for a two-level corner 
suite with sun balcony. 

The inn has been crushingiy pop- 
ular from the start, but it has hardly 
made money. Its opening season was 
a catalog of all the mistakes that 
can be made in getting a resort under 
way. The manager, a skier himself, 
filled the huge establishment with 
a staff of eager sportsmen, some of 
whom were only dimly aware of the 
big-business demands of a 100-room 
lodge. “What do you know about 
running a hotel?” cried one of the 
chambermaids to Hurley when he 
announced the imminent departure 
of the manager. “You can’t even ski.” 
Out went the manager, and a new 
one came in who dresses in business 
suits of electric blue and keeps strict 
books. With this firm new hand on 
the wheel everything should be un- 
der control for the 1960 season, in- 
cluding the new outdoor ice rink. 

A new competitor will be going full 
blast by that time, at China Peak 
near Huntington Lake across the 
mountains from Mammoth, with a 
5,800-foot-long chair lift and possi- 
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THROUGH LATE-AFTERNOON SHADOWS ON THE SLOPES OF MAMMOTH MOUNTAIN 


bilities of great expansion when the 
roads to the area are improved. All 
over the Sierra, in fact, keen eyes are 
searching the remaining white wastes. 
For it is generally believed that the 
western ski boom has only begun. 

I T is not yet a guaranteed road to 
fortune. Besides the vagaries of 
the weather, avalanches, blocked 
roads and the like, there is another 
kind of competition. The best season 
for Sierra skiing is generally in the 
spring, when the long sunny days and 
the cold nights produce acres of glori- 
ous corn snow. But the California 
sportsman, when he sees the wild flow- 
ers blooming by the roadside, tends to 
get out his boat and head for the 
water; so that though races can be 
held through the Fourth of July the 
season is generally dead after Easter. 

Another danger hangs over the 
heads of the operators: the increasing 
litigiousness of the injured skier who 
in the old days might get his leg 
crunched in a rope tow without a 
whimper but now has a tendency 
to bring suit at the crack of a bone. 
Insurance against personal injury 
claims is now the second-highest 
item on the operators’ budget, after 


labor, and the premiums grow every 
year. Sometimes the injured parties 
have a grievance, as did the couple 
that was left dangling on the Squaw 
Valley lift when the man at the con- 
trols shut it down for the night. 

Despite the hazards, the prognos- 
tication for the region is continued 
growth. As the standard of skiing 
improves, as the hordes of children 
getting free instruction grow up to 
bronze-beaked skimeisters, the de- 
mand is ever for new, longer, harder 
slopes. In response to this demand, 
wider roads are being cut, more gran- 
diose ski lodges are being built and 
bigger lifts strung to higher peaks. 
If no one resort will ever reach the 
class of Zermatt, the whole complex 
of resorts in easy reach of each other 
will give an unrivaled combination 
of the variables in skiing— sun, wind, 
snow, slopes, clear and timbered ter- 
rain, powder and piste. Except when 
nature awakens and roars out one of 
her old-fashioned storms, this great 
wilderness will have settled down to 
being a winter playground. end 
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WINTER 


W inter SPORT — and fashion — never looked forward to a 
better year. The gay crowds dotting the once-remote 
High Sierras (see page 7U) and the heady anticipation of the 
Winter Olympics have inspired such top American designers 
as Bonnie Cashin and Arnold Scaasi to turn their talents to 
ski fashions. It has caused stores as far removed from a ski 
lift as Neiman-Marcus to put in ski departments. The coun- 
try’s leading manufacturer of ski clothes, White Stag, with a 
line twice the size of last year’s, has doubled its ski business. 
Importers of European sweaters, pants and boots have a daily 
airlift Hying into Idlewild. This week the first Winter Sports 
Show at the New York Coliseum is giving impatient skiers a 
chance to examine new equipment (see page 102), check the 
new resorts and watch a demonstration of the shortswing on 
an indoor hill covered with ersatz snow. They are also get- 
ting a firsthand look at all of the clothes on these pages in a 
three-times-daily fashion show. 

Here is a collection of the best they are seeing. Photographed 
in Squaw Valley, these clothes show, among other trends, 
colors completely new to the sport this year ( see opposite 
page ) — rusty browns, for instance, that are inspired by the 
California redwood used by many Squaw Valley home own- 
ers, and the vivid blues and greens used in the Squaw Valley 
Lodge. Shown, too, on the following pages, is a new group of 
ski-watching clothes for Olympic travelers designed especial- 
ly for Sports Illustrated by Bonnie Cashin; “fast clothes” 
with the look of the hot-shot downhiller, borrowed from the 
racers; ingenious new designs for keeping warm while stand- 
ing out of doors in zero weather; and elegant after-ski furs 
and glitter for a glittering season. 

These pages show that skiers, who once wore nothing more 
inspiring than duffel coats and black from head to toe, now 
take honors as the best-dressed men and women in sport. 


The Quarterly Sporting Look Preview 


Fashioned for a banner year 


The exuberant skiers at Squaw Valley wear the colors of the California red- 
wood dominating the mountain slopes behind them. Lee Baker, wearing a 
black nylon parka with rust-lined hood ($16), fiddles with Zenith’s 1000-D 
round-the-world transistor radio ($275, Abercrombie & Fitch). Sophie Ba- 
ker’s parka reverses from cotton jacquard to rust nylon ($26) und is worn 
over orange cable-knit sweater ($25). Susy Ruel wears a cable-quilted nylon 
parka lined in white nylon with a hidden hood ($20 1. Her fast helmet is of 
Orion ($3). Jubilant John Marion's parka is iridescent brown nylon ($17), 
and Carolyn Carpenter's is tricolor poplin ($17). All wear the new Ski- 
lastic stretch pants ($1,0, all White Slag. All at Bon Marche, Seattle; Halle 
Bros., Cleveland; Joseph Horne, Pittsburgh; Macy’s San Francisco; Ski Den, 
Minneapolis. Men’s clothes also at Bloom ingdale's; w men’s at Lord & Tay- 
lor). Jim Lichtlider has an argyle-patterned wool-and-mohair pullover ($17, 
Jantzen: Broadstreet's, New York) and a new color: bronze stretch pants 
($1,5, Roffe, Viking Sports Center, San Francisco; Yale Co-op, New Haven). 

CONTINUED 
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WINTER 



The blues of Squaw Valley 

Colors of buildings checkerboarding the slopes at 
Squaw Valley are repeated in the stripes of Suzy 
Ruel’s long, belted hand-knitted sweater. Made- 
to-measure stretch pants match ($50 sweater, $60 
pants: Andre Ski Shop). Velveteen belt (Elegant). 


A mohair cocoon 

Snugly wrapped in a unique new stadium warmth- 
preserver, Dolores Greer shows a Scottish blanket 
with leather bindings, snap fasteners and draw- 
strings that close it at neck and ankles ($90, Don- 
nie Cashin for Philip Sills). Her boots zip at sides 
($1 6, Capezio: all,Neiman-M arcus; Roos Atkins). 




A lady in leopard 

Jo Anne Brandi brings furs to the slopes with her cardigan of snow leopard and red fox (.$875, 
Scaasi for Ben Kahn: Jenny Co.; Nan Duskin; Roberts Brothers) and shaggy boots of acrylic 
fiber ($H, Ulla: Saks Fifth Avenue). Sam Currey, hovering attentively, wears an Austrian jack- 
et of shrunken wool ($80, Beconta: Aspen Sports Shop), Hathaway Viyella shirt, Reis scarf. 


CONTINUED 
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A picnic in the pines 

Out for a musical lunch at Dr. Bernard Diamond’s ski lodge are Dolores, in hand-knit 
pink mohair sweater ($55), suede pants {$65), and Sing, who watches in striped mohair 
sweater ($55), kidskin pullover {$7U i, stretch pants ($6<), all Bonnie Cashin: Neiman- 
Marcus; Rons' Atkins. Dolores' outfit is also at Saks Fifth Avenue). Guitar-playing Jim 
Lichtlider wears a mohair sweater {$65, Gino Paoli: at Capper & Capper; Goldwaters). 



WINTER 


continued 


Cashin’s cachet 


Bright leathers and knits ( left and below) are Bonnie 
Cashin’s cachet for the coming season. A designer 
long admired for her practical outdoor clothes, 
she has concentrated for the first time on the ski 
spectator in an Olympic year collection for SPORTS 
Illustrated. At right is a casual tunic of costly fur; 
on pages 88 and 92 are two innovations in mohair 
calculated to set the sartorial pace for snow bunnies: 
an all-inclusive bench warmer and a pert jump suit. 


1 Chinese “fat-man’s vest" of pine-green beaver is belled over 
shirt and after-ski pants by Jo Anne Brandt ($600 plus tax, 

Bonn ie Cashin for Fantasia Furs: Join y Co., Cincinnati; Lord 
& Taylor). Marcel Boucher bracelet ($20, Lord & Taylor). 

2 Lunching on sun deck are Instructor Lee Baker in Bavarian 
cardigan ($3J f .50, P&M: Chicago Ski Shop; Scandinavian Ski 
Shop, New York), his wife Sophie in suede ensemble ($11,6; 

Bonnie Cashin for Sills: Neiman-M arcus; Roos/Atkins). i 




CONTINUED 




For warm watching 

Cover-up clothes for the spectator who spends his time sit- 
ting on snowy slope or at frozen rinkside are as essential 
as lightweight action dress is for the athletes he watches. 
Here on these pages, and elsewhere in this winter collec- 
tion, are items designed specifically for extra warmth in 
the wintry outdoors. In addition to these, the spectator 
should wear the new insulated long underwear, mittens or 
gloves with insulation and liners, new double-layer insulat- 
ed socks and, most important— as those who have had wet, 
cold feet will tell you— water-repellent and insulated boots. 



1 John Marion and Suzy Rod smile under matching astra- 
khan hats ($15, Thomas Begg, Mew York). John wears a 
hooded melton coat i $30, White Stag: Bloomingdalc’ s) , 
Suzy a shearling topper ($100, White Stag: Frederick & 
Nelson; Lord <£• Taylor). Suzy’s hoots are by U.S. Rubber. 

2 Atop the official timing shelter are Stan Tomlinson in 
hooded black-fox greatcoat ($300 plus tax, Andre, New 
York) and Dolores Greer in mohair jump suit ($160, Bon- 
nie Cashin for Philip Sills: Neiman-M arcus) . Aris gloves. 

3 Looking up Squaw Peak. Ned Damon wears Darvan pile 
coat ($35, Zero King: Marshall Field \ Carolyn Carpenter a 
polar-bear coat of Verel and Orion ($99.50, White Stag: 
Lord & Taylor). Binoculars are from Abercrombie & Fitih. 


4 Here Suzy’s flared bias-cut wool pullover has knitted 
turtle neck that can be pulled up for a hood ($50, Europe 
Craft: Frederick & Nelson, Seattle; Ilalle Bros., Cleveland). 

5 Wearers of hooded Norwegian seal coats are protected 
from any kind of weather, whether standing or sitting. Suzy 
has a blue-back seal ($500), Norm McKinnon a silver seal 
($350, both plus tax, Andre). Foresighted Suzy carries liquid 
warmth in a leather-covered thermos (Abercrombie & Fitch). 

6 Cardigan coat of acrylic fiber with leather loops keeps 
Mrs. Howard Hawks warm ($35, Vila: Saks Fifth Avenue). 

7 This water-repellent wool “S noodle" has felt trim($I,, Ilse 
Albert: Best Co.). French nylon sunglasses have inter- 
changeable lenses in green, brown, amber ($1.25, Beconta). 
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Fastest look on the hill 


For skiers, this is the year of the Fast Look; for ski fashions, it is a mile- 
stone. Racers and instructors like Lee Baker and Carolyn Carpenter (be- 
low) set the pace with items that hark back 25 years. Today the fashion 
wheel has turned full circle to bring back bamboo poles and knitted 
headbands, leather Alpine knickers and patterned socks. New items 
in the Fast Look are insulated parkas with cartridge quilting, racers’ 
padded, insulated leather gloves, stretch pants so slim as to be almost 
skintight— you can gain 10 minutes on a lift line just by wearing them. 


1 Fast man’s parka is quilted cotton, ny- 
lon-lined ($20, White Stag: Joseph Horne; 
Macy’s San Francisco); new sueded leather 
knickers are water-repellent ($&0, Iselin Im- 
ports: Aspen Leaf, Denver), as are Selbu 
socks ($9, P&M: Scandinavian Ski Shop, 
New York). P&M headband is$l.S5. Wom- 
an’s parka is nylon, has hidden hood ($20, 
White Stay: Joseph Horne; Lord & Taylor). 



2 ,4 warm silk liner ($1, Beconla: S iy Buch- 
mayr, N.Y.; Pete Lane, Sun Valley ) slips 
inside leather Austrian slalom glove with 
padded knuckles ($13, Beconla) that grips 
striped bamboo raring pole ($8, Sporthaus ). 


3 The jacket that started the fast look is 
Dacron-filled, quilted nylon racer with elas- 
tic inserts ($22.50, Ruffe: Ski Shop, Detroit; 
Viking Sports Center, San Francisco ). Rac- 
ing helmet of leather is Italian ($1 6, P&M i. 


4 Austrian-made Group boot has new high 
inner boot favored by racers ($70), is laced 
with new tension-stretch and nonloosening 
elastic lace s ($1.50, both Beconta: Aspen 
Leaf, Denver; Sig Buchmayr, New York). 


5 Man’s quilted nylon parka has pile-lined 
sleeves, nylon insulated body, detachable 
hood, wool knit at throat; comes in 55 col- 
ors ($55, Bogner: Scandinavian Ski Shop; 
Sporthaus, Westwood). P&M goggles ($$). 






WINTER continued 

For Olympic collectors 


The Olympic year has already produced ski fashions 
that should intrigue the collector. Shown on these two 
pages is a round-up from Europe and the U.S. which 
will be practical for both skiers and spectators. Thank 
Yankee ingenuity for a double-shell parka that ad- 
justs to the temperature, and for a huge quilt-coat 
that covers from head to toe and hangs by a loop on 
the top. From Europe come hamster fur for ski par- 
kas and velvety cotton velours, wide-wale corduroy 
and blankets for pullovers. Both domestic and foreign 
makers have contributed new sweaters in team colors. 


1 Double parka has removable inner shell of quilted union which 
attaches to outer shell of mosaic-printed polished cotton with 
Velcro strips which yrip on the shoulder seam ($32.50, Sunshine 
Parkas by Barbara: Lord & Taylor; Pete Lane, Sun Valley). 

2 Hamster parka lined with ration quilt i ay $195 plus las, Walter 
Stiel: Joseph .\1 again, San Francisco; Saks Fifth Avenue i is worn 
by Mrs. Howard Hawks with stretch knickers i $50, Irving of 
Montreal ), Bavarian knicker sucks 1 $6, Bccontu , U link fake-fur 
acrylic-fiber after-ski bools ($13.50, Vila: at Saks Fifth Avenue). 

3 Insulated quilted nylon greatcoat protects spectator from head 
to toe, has loop on the top for hanging ($50:, is shown with 
French ski gloves ( $H ) and Eskimo wolf mukluks ($75, Andre ). 

4 X ytou fanny-pack belt worn with printed parka ($25) matches 
blue ski pants ($1,5, both Ernst Engel: ,]. L. Hudson, Detroit). 

5 Icclandic-motif sweaters made in Sweden of preshrunken wool 
are worn in companion cardigan and pnllorcr styles by Dolores 
(ircer ($28.50; matching cap $!, and Norm McKinnon l $25, 
all P&M: Chicago Ski Shop; Helm of Sun Willey, Sacramento). 


6 Swiss cotton velour, a new after-ski favorite, appears below in 
three new pullovers: t left ) as dycd-to-match after-ski pants ($11 
pullover, $3<> pants, Ernst Engel: Bramson’s, Chicago *, i renter) 
with rib-knit collar and cuffs ($13.5(1, Beconta: Aspen Sports, 
Denver; Sig Buchmayr, New York), iri^ht .■ in long length which 
can be belted ($25 Bergo-Schelle nbery: Bon wit Teller, New York). 

7 Giant-cable-knit cealer 1 selin Import : I. Magi 

Stuart, New York i is worn with heavy rib-knit wool pants ($30, 
Brooks Bros . ; Lined boots zip up back ( $22.50, Tyrol: Sporlhaus). 

8 Blanket-wool pullover worn by Ski Instructor Stan Tomlinson 
is made in Denmark ($20, Europe Craft: Lew Ritter, Westwood . 

9 Olymp ■ ed-whiU Ski In- 

structors Carolyn Carpenter, in cardigan '$3", Jantzcn: Kauff- 
man's, Pittsburgh i, and Norm McKinnon in pullover with three- 
color yoke ($25, Jantzcn: Wolfe’s Sportswear, Salt Lake City i. 

10 Corduroy is tht big news with skiers, especially at shou h hi ri 
by John Marion in slash-neck pullover ( $35.5<i and knickers 
($19.5(1, I selin Imparls: Norse House, New York; Roos Atkins ). 
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A fter-ski luxury 

For the cheery and relaxing hours of the evening. 
Squaw Valley skiers will undoubtedly follow the 
trend toward elegant informality that has been 
developing at St. Moritz and such American re- 
sorts as Vermont’s Sugarbush, where skiers dine 
by the light of crystal chandeliers. On these two 
pages are skirts for women who yearn to change 
from ski pants after the long day, and sleek after- 
ski pants as slim as the new ones for the slopes. 

i Chicki Stevens wears a mink gill skirt and silk satin shirt 
($350, Philip Hulitar: I. Magma) for a gala evening dress. 


2 Micheline Swift relaxes happily in a lamelike jersey 
blouse ($29) and velveteen party pants ($29, Hannah Troy: 
Harold’s, Minneapolis; Saks Fifth Avenue) in the ski-lodge 
atmosphere of Los Angeles’ Scandia restaurant. Her gold 
kid mules are Capezio; gold and ruby jewelry, Tiffany. 







“Mr. Livingston, I presume you want 
the usual— mixed with Seven-Up!” 


Unlike lions, highballs aren’t supposed to bite. That’s why 
experienced highball hunters mix with 7-Up. 

Seven-Up can gentle any whiskey . . . calm it well, mellow it 
beautifully. Yet 7-Up never stands in the way of the 
good whiskey flavor you want to taste. 

You try a sparkling 7-Up highball. But why wait till you’re 
out on safari? You can mix one at home — tonight! 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 





The “Solitaire" comes in a richly 
embossed Gift Carton ... as 
impressive as the Decanter itself. 
For you r Important “little" gifts 
. . . pints and half pints are also 
available In striking Gift Cartons. 


NO EXTRA COST • POURING CAP. TOO • PULI 4/5 QUART • KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 100 PROOF • I. W. HARPER DISTILLING CO.. LOUISVILLE. KENTUCKY 


Prized way 
to give pleasure 

I. W. HARPER 

Solitaire" 
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1 Joyce Johnson wears cozy black-and-white blanket-plaid din- 
ner skirt ($30) with satin shirt ($20, Mr. Gee: De Pinna, New 
York) and fur accessories— seal belt ($5), broadtail clutch bag ($13, 
both Walter Katten: B. Altman ). Velvet flats are from Capezio. 

2 A trench coal in natural vicuna fur ($1,000 plus tax, Scaasifor 
Ben Kahn: NanDuskin, Philadelphia; Roberts Bros., SanFrancis- 
co) doubles as lift coat in daytime. Paisley scarf is from Glentex. 

3 A short topper to wear with patits is made of gray Tuscany lamb 
($250,GeorgesKaplan,NewYork;JosephMagnin,SanFrancisco). 
After-ski stretch pants are of orange worsted and nylon, have 
straps to keep them taut ($30, Ernst Engel: Saks Fifth Avenue). 




NOW TURN PAGE FOR THE LATEST IN SKI EQUIPMENT 





WINTER continued 


Structuring for 
the skier 

A skier running through the tight turns and quick weight 
shifts used in today’s powerful ski techniques brings 
into play a complicated set of stresses in his skis, boots and 
bindings. To keep the skier safe and comfortable, and to 
help him ski well, manufacturers come up each year with 
ingenious structures employing stainless steel, tough alumi- 
nums, hardened leathers and resilient plastic. The boots on 
this page were fashioned to deal with the problem of lateral 
rigidity, or the tendency of the boot to bend to the side 
under pressure with resultant loss of control. On the follow- 
ing pages are other solutions to the problems of safety and 
comfort, designs intended for hard use by modern skiers. 

Drawings by Don Moss 



high-topped boot, Munari Master, has tall 
steel-braced leather sections above ankle area 
to prevent lateral bending of boot. Tied tightly 
at top, Munari holds foot without need of inner 
boot found in other top-quality designs ($75). 



METAL HINGE 



hinged boot, Kastinger Golden K, has met- 
al hinge sewn into leather of outer boot at an- 
kles. Metal prevents boot from bending side- 
ways as leather ages and softens but allows skier 
to bend ankle forward as needed. Shaped like 
shallow cup in center section to accommodate 
skier's ankle, hinge of Kastinger boot must fit 
exactly over center of ankle bone or the metal 
edges will cause uncomfortable pressure ($60). 
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double spring of Miller toe-release binding 
presses curved plate against piece mounted on front 
of boot, holds well under normal skiing pressure 
but allows boot to roll or lift out of binding when 
sufficient force is applied to ski. Miller claims no 
fractures in first 6,000 sales of this model ($8.95). 


single spring of Stowe toe release has tongue fitting into 
notch in front of metal plate. As ski begins to twist away, 
tongue gives until it snaps out of notch (above), thus freeing 
boot. Stowe release works under moderate pressure of slow 
fall, is considered excellent toe release for beginners ($12.50). 





front throw levers on Dovre Junior 
(above, $ 8 1 and Kerma (below, $7.95) flip up 
after sudden, strong pull of boot on heel ca- 
ble partially raises lever, thus easing tension 
on cable and allowing heel of boot to lift free. 




swiveling spring of Look binding pushes against 
flat side of post on which toe piece turns. When skier 
goes into fall which twists ski, spring allows binding 
to turn until finally pressure is strong enough to force 
boot to swing away from toe piece of binding ($12.50). 


CONTINUED 
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Walker’s DeLuxe is aged in 
charred -oak casks for eight long years , 
twice as long as many other 
bourbons. Its extra years make 
it extra mellow. 


WALKER'S 

sr *AJCI!T BOURBON WHISK*' 

6 



STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY • 8 YEARS 010 • 88.8 PROOF • HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC.. PEORIA. ILLINOIS 




SKI EQUIPMENT continued 



metal ski, Northland Continental, has 
aluminum top and bottom, plastic sides, 
laminated core with air pocket at center. 
Continental also features Permacite plas- 
tic running surface, replaceable edges with 
interlocking ends, year’s guarantee ($75). 



wooden ski, the Am-Ski Valkyr, just 
starting to go on the market, has cane 
bottom that adds strength to convention- 
al laminated hickory core. Though still 
relatively untested, Valkyr carries two- 
year guarantee against breakage ($89.50). 

CONTINUED 



Yardley is made expressly for the man who knows the good things of 
life and intends to have them. If you are such a man, and like to see 
your money go a long way, try new Yardley After Shaving Lotion. 
Soothes razor burn, helps heal nicks. Its crisp tingle and cool, 
manly scent improve any shave, electric or lather. $1 plus tax 

You'll like all Yardley products for good grooming. 

Preferred by men of the ivorld around the world. 

YARDLEY AFTER SHAVING LOTION 
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latest mead ski, the Vector, has thin 
layer of rubber sandwiched between two 
aluminum strips above core of ski. This 
rubber filler is designed to reduce vibra- 
tions, help ski to hold track at high speeds 
and over bumps. Vector sells for $107.50. 


for reservations: 

Address Mr. Winston McCreo, Mgr., Sun 
Volley, Idoho (or phone Sun Valley 
3311) or Union Pacific Roilrood, Room 
2643, Omoha 2, Nebr., or see your 
travel agent. 


N ce thing about Sun Valley slopes- they're 
equally appealing to the world's experts, 
intermediates and beginners. 

There's one way to know and that's to 
go, so why not make this the year? 

Owned and operated by Union Pacific Railroad 



Briefer than boxers . . . freer than briefs 

Allen -A walkers 

...they don’t ride!,.,. 

New . . . and designed with your 
comfort in mind! Allen-A uialkers are 
cut freer than briefs to provide snug 
support without binding or chafing 
. . . cut briefer than boxers to permit 
free leg movement without riding up. 
Swim-trunk smart, with patented 
Nobelt i waistband of live rubber that 
breathes with von. In soft-spun ' \ 
cotton knit, SI. 50. Try Allen-A Allen' 
T-shirts, athletic shirts, briefs. I A / 
The Allen-A Co., I’iqua, Ohio. VuX 



SOOTHES OUTDOOR LIPS' 


Even the toughest outdoorsman 
has one vulnerable spot — his lips. 
Wind and weather roughen lips — 
'Chap Stick' soothes them fast! 
Medicated —"personalized." Ameri- 
ca's No. 1 lip balm. ON . 35$ . 



Makes your lips feel great! 



Then give them 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED* 

this Christmas. Colorful . . . welcome 
wherever it goes . . . and easy to give: 
just use the order form in this issue 


Alpine 


high filtration & refreshing 
taste in one cigarette 



LATEST FRENCH ski, Rossignol Allais, 
has broad vertical wood laminations for 
strength and flexibility, was used in down- 
hill races in France last year. Rossignol 
Allais, like Head Vector, has new L-shaped 
edges lying flush with bottom ($125). 
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Give OLD CROW — the bourbon more 
people buy for themselves than any other 


0*0 Old Crow 
comes beautifully 
gift wrapped at no 
extra cost 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY., DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 




New 
J {.on son 
Varanavjjc 

WimDite 


New! Only Ronson has a windproof g as lighter that 
works on butane ! Fuels in seconds. You can vary 
the flame. Ronson Varaflame Windlite . . . only $9 95 * 

* SuggeHed retail price. 




maker of the world’s greatest lighters and electric shavers 


AVAILABLE IN CANAOA 



A Multiplicity of 
Minor Mountains 


A host of sparkling new ski 
resorts are sprouting in 
the knobby midwest hills 


T he 400-or-so-foot-high knolls that 
dot the northern reaches of Mich- 
igan may not do much for farming in 
the regions, but they are pretty. They 
are also, it is now becoming abun- 
dantly clear, nice hills to ski on. East- 
erners and Westerners, accustomed 
to the luxury of thousand-foot drops 
or more, might laugh at the idea. 
But in Michigan, skiers have a lot of 
fun on their little hills, and the sport 
is booming into big business. Over 60 
ski areas have been developed so far 
in the upper and lower peninsula, 
and more are on the way. 

Two new ones this year, both in 
the upper peninsula, are Mission Hill 
(see map below) and Indianhead (see 
map on next page). They are some 
distance from the heavily concentrat- 
ed rope tow centers around Detroit, 
Milwaukee and Chicago. But mid- 
west skiers have shown in the past 
few years that they will drive half 
through the night if an area is at- 
tractive enough. 

Mission Hill, 26 miles from Sault 
Ste. Marie at the eastern end of the 
peninsula, may prove to he just that. 
The larger of the two new places, its 
proudest feature is a chair lift, the 
eighth to be built in the whole state 
of Michigan. 

The chair runs 1,360 feet up a 400- 
foot ridge overlooking Lake Superior, 
near Iroquois Point. It was here that 
the Ojibwa Indians once turned 
back the Iroquois, who came foraging 
from the east. Until last year the 
ridge was of interest mostly to arrow- 
head collectors. Then Dr. Hugh R. 
Allott of Sault Ste. Marie, a skier in 
his student days in the east, came 
along and decided it might be a good 
place to develop a new ski area. 

He had noted that none of the 


nearby rope tow areas had inclines 
steep enough to test the skills of the 
expert skier. Grades on Allott’s ridge 
ran from about 25' i to around 
40',. Allott thought he saw in his 
ridge excellent prospects for cutting 
steep trails fast enough to titillate 
the imagination of the better skiers. 

Dr. Allott got six businessmen to- 
gether: Hal Smith, a Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie furniture stores owner; George 
Kaysner, a contractor; Stewart Mo- 
ran, a building supplier; Frank Man- 
tello Jr., a realtor; Howard Bros- 
man, a cocktail lounge owner; and 
James Schreur, a man connected with 
Tastee-Freeze. They formed a cor- 
poration and bought or leased most 
of the ridge. Out of $400,000 capital 
resources, they built a lodge and a 
Poma double chair lift, as well as the 
standard rope tows for the beginner 


slope and the intermediate slope. 

But before they were done, Allott 
and company had to face up to some 
stiff problems with their ridge. “The 
hill was so steep,” Hal Smith said 
recently, “that what cost us the mon- 
ey was moving the earth for begin- 
ner and intermediate trails to make 
them gentle enough for the people 
around here to handle.” 

Five runs go down from the top 
of the chair lift. The beginners’ trail 
meanders expansively for a half mile. 
The expert trail, unlike many so 
marked in the Midwest, really is ex- 
pert territory. It swoops for a quar- 
ter mile at a 33' grade. 

The view from the top of the hill 
is magnificent. You can see Lake Su- 
perior, its many islands and the Ca- 
nadian shore. Indeed, it was this 
view that entered into the plans of 
the corporation when it was formed. 
Mission Hill will be a year-round 
operation, Allott’s group decided be- 
fore the first bulldozer ground its 
way up the ridge. The chair lift will 
carry summer tourists to the top to 
view the scenery, at several times the 
cost per ride for skiers. The tourists 



mission hill double chair lift 1 1 i rises 400 feet in its 1,360-foot length, serves five 
trails (left to right: No. 5 trail, expert, 1,700 feet; No. 4 trail, expert, 1,650 feet; 
No. 3 trail, advanced, 1,800 feet; No. 2 trail, intermediate, 1,800 feet; No. 1 trail, 
beginner, 2,680 feet j plus intermediate rope tow area ( 2 ). Beginner’s open slope ( 3 i 
has 350-foot rope tow, is well separated from other parts of area. Mission Hill lodge 
(4) at base of area has room for 80 guests. Inside it has a fireplace, a cafeteria, ski- 
ers’ lounge, a cocktail lounge and a diningroom. Area also has large skating rink (5). 
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AH, WHITE SAND! 


HOTEL and CLUB 


When the vagaries of golf place a well intended shot in 
the midst of a sand trap, how nice to know that the sand 
is white, fine textured, explosive. 

This envy of every championship course, and the privi- 
lege of the very few, is one of the many niceties of playing 
golf on Boca Raton’s 18 hole championship golf course, 
hosted by Sam Snead. 

The Boca Raton Hotel and Club has everything to 
make your Florida stay a memorable one. Superb appoint- 
ments and cuisine, Olympic size swimming pools, a Cabana 
Club with a mile-long private beach, four new tennis courts 
and its own yacht basin. 

Rates are reasonable. Full American Plan. 

For color brochure address R. B. Leggett, Manager, 
Dept. 62 or see your travel agent. 

BOCA RATON HOTEL and CLUB, Boca Raton, Fla. 

Arvida Hotels, Inc., A subsidiary of "AC" Arvida Corporation 
STUART L. MOORE, Vice President and Managing Director — National Reps.: 
ROBERT F. WARNER, Inc., New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Toronto 
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shouldn’t mind, though. They are 
only going up once. 

Part of the corporation's construc- 
tion package is an 80-room hotel- 
motel, with a Fireplace in the lounge 
and a cafeteria downstairs. There is 
a cocktail lounge upstairs and a din- 
ing room that has a wine cellar. 

Summer business should be good. 
At least a million tourists come into 
the “Soo” region every year to see 
the big locks at Sault Ste. Marie. 
Winter business should also be good. 
The area can draw on a quarter-mil- 
lion Canadians, who live between 
Sudbury, 187 miles east, and the 
locks. Americans driving up from the 
south will have to be lured past 
Boyne, 10.7 miles away, and Mission 
Hill’s closest big-time competitor. 
Air travel is excellent. Capital flies 
to Sault Ste. Marie from Detroit and 
Chicago. 

Indianhead in Bessemer, the other 
big new Michigan ski development, 
is located at the opposite end of the 
upper peninsula, toward the north- 
ern part of Wisconsin and only 100 
miles from the eastern border of Min- 
nesota. It is within reasonable driv- 
ing distance of Duluth (110 miles), 
Minneapolis (225 miles), Madison, 
Wis. (268 miles) and Milwaukee (308 
miles). 

The prime attraction at Indian- 



indianhe a d hasT bar ( 1 ) 2,500 feet long 
with 600-foot rise which carries skiers to 
Indianhead chalet (2), a contemporary 
double inverted V lodge design with glass 
wall overlooking ski area, two sunken fire- 
places and complete ski shop. Intermedi- 
ate trails descend from lodge and connect 
with expert trails from 1,650-foot T bar 
(3). Well-designed beginner’s rope tow 
slope (4 ) at very bottom has gentle drop. 
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head is a 600-foot drop, one of the 
Midwest’s greatest. This, plus the fact 
that it can be reached fairly easily, 
should make Indianhead a popular 
resort. 

When Jack English, the president 
of the Indianhead corporation, first 
decided to build a ski area, he had no 
idea where the spot would be. A busi- 
nessman first (he is a building con- 
tractor) and a skier second, he deter- 
mined to rely on the techniques that 
had made him successful in contract- 
ing. His first step was to pore over 
midwest snowfall maps. When he 
had located what he considered to 
be the most satisfactory snow belt, 
he drove around until he found a 
good hill in the region. After Eng- 
lish located his spot, a nice hill high 
on the southwest shore of Lake Su- 
perior, he leased it. 

COMPTROLLER COMES IN 

Then he talked his neighbor, 
Charles Peters, a $1 5,000-a-year 
comptroller for a steel forging com- 
pany, into managing the place this 
year for “groceries and 

The two of them have had two T 
bars erected up Indianhead’s north 
side, one a half mile long and the 
other a third of a mile. The T bars 
have interconnecting trail systems 
with a couple of runs almost a mile 
long. The beginners’ rope tow is well 
out of the way of the trails. It is an 
excellent layout, the work of Sel 
Hannah, the well-known trail archi- 
tect, who came from Franconia, N.H. 
to design it. 

Indianhead’s shelter is located at 
the top of its lifts and the design is 
contemporary— two inverted V roofs 
and a glass wall at the end, overlook- 
ing the rolling backs of the Gogebic 
hills. 

There will be accommodations for 
skiers in Ironwood, nine miles away, 
at places like St. James Hotel, In- 
dianhead Motel, and Doug’s Motel. 
There are 500 beds within a 12-mile 
radius. And the ski school has an 
Austrian head — Willi Angerer of 
Innsbruck and Grey Rocks— teach- 
ing the short-swing technique. 

Indianhead’s approach to a profit 
is the opposite of Mission Hill’s. 
Indianhead will keep the investment 
down ($200,000) and plan a short, 
strong season. It is partly a gamble 
on snow, but the gamble looks good 
(average fall at Indianhead is 160 
inches annually). “We’ll make out 
a'l right,” says Peters. “This is a 
business operation.” end 



too good to remain gilt-wrapped 

cl i\a riJx Scotch Whisky 





Whether you plan to treat yourself or a friend. Old Rarity 
Scotch Whisky is the ideal gift. Tile Old Raritv Scotch bottle 
is distinctive and so are its contents, which can he experienced 
only by tasting. From the centuries old distilling process 
emerges the superb flavor and aroma which are Old Raritv's 
alone. Paste it and you will know why Old Rarity is the 
finest Scotch Whisky made— because it tastes best. 


01,1 k } (U'i/\' Blended Scotch Whisky 86.8 proof 

” Imported b> Munson G. Shaw Co., Inc., Netv Yor. 
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New Ski Facilities 


Sports Illustrated presents a guide to the midwestern ski resorts that have 
added facilities this year. Mew trails are followed by their length drop; new 
lifts by their length rise capacity ( skiers per hour). In addition, the guide 
lists the person and number to call for further information during the season. 


MICHIGAN 

Boyne Mt. Lodge, Boyne Falls: $250,000 
spent on area; lodge with 100 beds con- 
structed; 45 chairs added to 3 existing 
chair lifts; 2 trails cut, both 2,400/500. 
Tel. Chuck Moll, Boyne Falls 20. 

Bruie Mt., Iron River: 4,000-foot south 
slope, Loop-the-Loop, cleared: Pierre 
Chavin has returned after sabbatical year 
at Sun Valley to head ski school. Tel. Tom 
Angeli, Iron River 650. 

Caberfae, Cadillac: Dopplemayr T bar 
1,250/260/1,000 installed. Franz Gabl, a 
former Canadian Olympic coach, directs 
the ski school. Tel. Fred Bocks, Cadillac, 
Prospect 5-2676. 

Grampian Mt., Oxford: $15,000 Pomalift 
1,000/100/ 1,000 installed. Tel. Joe Kosick, 
Oxford, Federal 5-0819. 

Hidden Valley, Gaylord: Double chair lift 
1,380/270/850 added by Otsego Ski Club; 
admission by membership only. Tel. Ken 
Fisher, Gaylord, 3001. 

Holiday Hills, Traverse City: Gunnar 
Samson now heads ski school. Hall T bar 
1,000/ 160/800 added. Tel. Traverse City 
Chamber of Commerce, WI 7-5075. 

Mt. Frederick. Frederic: New area; 8 
1,000-fool slopes; 3 1,000-foot T bars all 
with 200-foot drop; 5 rope tows; two- 
story clubhouse has snack bar and ski 
shop. Tel. A1 Almon, Gaylord, 1-2060. 

Nub's Nob, Cross Village: Delayed almost 
a year by weather and construction prob- 
lems, area now ready to open; double 
chair 1,900/450/800; 3 rope tows; 6 runs; 
96-room lodge. Tel. Norm Sams, Harbor 
Springs 50. 

Walloon Hills, Walloon Lake: Roebling 
T bar 1,655/340/900 constructed. Tel. 
Donald Barrett, Walloon Lake, Kellogg 
1 - 2702 . 


MINNESOTA 

Lookout Mt., Virginia: Rope tow added 
to existing double chair lift; trails cut in- 
clude very short expert, expert 2,000/300, 


beginner 4,000/200. Tel. Don Schwartz, 
Virginia, Sherwood 9-1510. 

Lutsen Resort, Lutsen: Recently complet- 
ed Pomalift 2,640/640/660 opens two new 
runs 4,800/640, 2,000/500; chalet en- 
larged. Tel. George Nelson Jr., Lutsen, 
Mohawk 3-7551. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Terry Peak Ski Area, Deadwood: Chairlift 
redesigned; 2 new shelters built; begin- 
ners' trail 2,600/800 cut. Tel. Nell Per- 
rigoue, Deadwood Chamber of Com- 
merce, 76. 

WISCONSIN 

Camp Ten, Rhinelander, Tomahawk: New 
area, named for one of the abandoned 
logging camps of the 1920s; Hall T bar 
1,200/225/1,000; 5 1,300-to- 1,800 trails: 
an intermediate and novice slope; base 
shelter has cafeteria and ski shop. Tel. 
John Bernsteen, Rhinelander, Forest 
2-2620. 


Gander Mt., Wilmot: Snow making equip- 
ment installed; Poma 1,150/180/800 just 
completed. Tel. Dan Stassheim, Wilmot, 
AL 1-4512. 

LaCrosse, LaCrosse: Area scheduled to 
open December 20 with Poma 1,300/200/ 
400. Tel. Ted Motshman, LaCrosse, 
4-8653. 

Mt. Telemark, Cable: Chicago American 
Youth Hostel built a 50-bed lodge on 
land donated by Owner Tony Wise; near- 
by Lakewood resort has added heated 
pool for guests. Tel. Tony Wise, Hay- 
wood, 254. 

wilmot Ski Hiiit, Wilmot: 2 T bars 1,000/ 
180/1,200, 1,000/130/1,200 added to the 
area. Tel. Walter Stopa, Wilmot, Under- 
hill 2-2721. 

ONTARIO 

Loch Lomond Ski Area, Fort William: A 
neighboring hill has new T bar 2,200/ 
650/400 completed for beginners’ 
slope. Tel. Bill Irwin, Fort William 
2-6995. 

Blue Mountain Resorts, CollingWOOd: 
Poma double chair lift 3,500/720/1,000 
installed on O Hill. Tel. Jose Weider, 
Collingwood 180 Wl. end 



skiers pause before running down open slope at Holiday Hills near Traverse City, 
Mich. Traverse added a 1,000-foot lift that will handle up to 800 people an hour. 
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The readers 
take over 


UP AND DOWN 

Sirs: 

I was delighted to read Stephen Bir- 
mingham's Up Squash! Down Baseball! 
(SI, Nov. 9) and be advised that skiing 
had been downgraded, or was Down, as 
the author put it. This was the best news 
any hard-core skier could receive. I sin- 
cerely hope all the Bogner-bottomed 
young things that just have to be seen 
will now stay home and quit cluttering 
up the lift lines and slopes and leave ski- 
ing to the purists. 

O. L. Smith 

Pontiac, Mich. 

Sirs: 

Your article, Up Squash! Down Base- 
ball! by Stephen Birmingham shows a 
completely idiotic point of view. The man 
obviously shows no understanding of the 
situation. 

Wayne Givens 

Hanover, N.H. 

Sirs: 

Don’t you people know that it has been, 
is and always will be Up to be Down? 
And don’t you people know that it has 
been, is and always will be Down to be Up? 

K. H. Bremer 

Manhattan, Kans. 

Sirs: 

Up education! Up all sports! How many 
parents have had their 11- and lll-year- 
old children return from the local high 
school football game with the following 
remarks: "Oh, the game! We didn’t watch 
it. We don’t understand the game. Had a 
wonderful time talking to the girls and 
boys!” 

The answer lies in a physical education 
course that teaches rules and regulations 
of all sports. With knowledge of the game 
appreciation will always be Up! 

Agnes A. Sklund 

Miami 

Sirs: 

If Nikita sees the November 9 issue of 
Sports Illustrated, I hope he reads Ste- 
phen Birmingham’s story. He might well 
stop all arms production, figuring that 
with youngsters like these, we will beat 
ourselves. 

Mrs. W. J. Geiselman 

Houston 

Sirs: 

Have just finished reading the article 
Up Squash! Down Baseball! by Stephen 
Birmingham. 

I am writing to ask for a short biogra- 
phy of the man. 

I believe that I have him pretty well 


Now AH The World Within Your Reach 





Rio and Rome or a station near home, the world is at your fingertips. 
Hick the selector switch and instantly enjoy marine, aeronautical and 
amateur broadcasts, weather and time signals, foreign stations or local 


programs. Plays 750 hours on 8 "D” cells, with a telescoping "whip” 
antenna for long-range listening. This one's built to go anywhere — 
handsome black pigskin finish and tooled metal face. Model 9598, 


:cd far below others like it — only SI 00. 



ARVIN INDUSTRIES, INC. 

Consume^ Products Division 


COLUMBUS. 


N D I A N A 


Arvin also manufactures Phonooraphs. Portable 
Electric Heaters. Electric Home Heating. Ironing 
Tables. Leisure Furniture, Barbecue Grills. Car 
Healers and Car Mufllers. 
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Zodiac Sea Wolf 


Perfect for skin divers . . . perfect for you, 
the newest Sea Wolf has now been tested 
to an amazing undersea depth of 660 ft. 
It’s waterproof . self-winding and 
ultra smart - THE ADVENTURER’S 
WATCH ...IN OROUTOF THE WATER! 


An Official Watch of the Swiss Federal Railways 
ZODIAC WATCH COMPANY, 15 w. 44th Street, New Yorh 36, N. Y. 
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THE SNOW AT STOWE . . . 

Simmons, this is 
Mr. Carruthers. 

Merry Chris! mas, J.B. 

How's the snow? 

Wonderful. \\ hy don’t you 
hop uj) for the weekend? 

Going to the Bowl Game. 

Thanks anyway , sir. 

Next time, then. But I want 
to congratulate you. 

Me, sir? 

You saved the Biddleford account! 

I did? 

That gift idea of yours. Just right. No ostentation. Good taste. 
We think it's tops around our house, loo, sir. 

A natural for the family. Simmons. 

Oh, do you read it. too. J.B.? 

Course I do. That’s why I'm up here today. 

Those ski lessons? That new turn? 

Great stuff. Tried it out this morning. 

Mow'd you do? 

Sprained an ankle. I’m afraid. 

Xot SPOUTS ILLUSTRATED' s fault, l hope. 

Lord no. My binding broke! 




19TM hole continued 

catalogued in my mind. Would just like 
to check on myself to see how right— or 
wrong I am. 

C. A. Clingenpeel 

Fayette, Mo. 

• For biographical notes on Author 
Birmingham, see Memo from the 
Publisher, July 27. Birmingham ad- 
mits to being "a notorious Down 
sportsman” while in college (Williams 
’50) but adds that his three children 
are beginning to "show definite signs 
of being Up.”— ED. 

Sirs: 

How gauche can I be? As a Smith alum- 
na i rather a dubious distinction after read- 
ing Stephen Birmingham’s Up Squash! 
Down Baseball!), I feel as if I have be- 
trayed my alma mater. Not only did I 
marry a 230-pound football tackle but a 
Cornell graduate to boot. The following 
verse expresses my views on this world- 
shattering subject : 

For years I've borne the title of a Smith 
alum with pride. 

But reading this week's Illustrated I sat 
me clown and cried. 

There was a day when Smith, et at.. 

Thought all male schools were on the ball. 

Mrs. Donald P. Hoover 

Media, Pa. 

Sirs: 

What a few snobbish females think 
about which sports good athletes are en- 
joying hasn’t affected our morale so far 
All we can say is, "To hell with Smith and 
the Social Ethic!” and, "Long live track, 
cross-country and those men who are 
gung ho enough to stay with the sports 
they love!” 

Glenn Klepac 
Carnegie Tech 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

Let it be said at the outset that I am 
perfectly satisfied with my present sports- 
life— except that we go beagling only on 
Sunday. 

On behalf of a small but dedicated 
group of swimming enthusiasts of a Cam- 
bridge institution hardly worthy of men- 
tion, I feel constrained to counter the 
aquatic aversions of the Smithite. For 
three years— this being the fourth - 1 have 
been delighted to station myself, with a 
stop watch, before a score of dampened 
but determined individuals who willingly 
plod 440 yards just to beat another moist 
individual with the same intention. 

Perhaps if the young lady in question 
would acquaint herself with the chlori- 
nated water of a swimming pool other 
than that at Hanover (scene of the ac- 
companying etching i, where one practi- 
cally joins the water-borne contingent, 
she would find the air clearer. 

How come Yale is Up and swimming 
Down when they are almost synonymous? 

Sandy Jackson 

Wellesley, Mass. 

• Yale’s influence is pushing swim- 
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ming Up, says Stephen Birmingham, 
but the over-all trend is Down. — ED. 

Sirs: 

The girls at Smith? The girls’ opinion 
at Smith? 

How about the girls at Maryland, or 
Northwestern, or the girls from Texas, or 
the millions of other peasant girls all over 
the country? How about them? 

They still turn out in droves for such 
socially Down sports as basketball, foot- 
ball, baseball and the like. 

For those who get their kicks from 
squash, Rugby or lacrosse, let them watch 
those games, throw kisses or clap their 
hands, whichever is socially correct, to 
indicate approval. 

But for those who want to shout, cheer, 
eat hot dogs and pass the bottle around, 
please don’t come up with this Smith girl 
jazz as an indicator as to how we should 
spend our time and money. 

As for old common me, I'm going out 
tonight and see a stinking basketball 
game. Boorwise, Borewise and Every- 
thingwise! 

Mike Geary 

Washington, D.C. 

Sirs: 

Wesleyan University — and, I would im- 
agine, Haverford and Swarthmore — feels 
sweet tickles of relief to have escaped un- 
scathed Mr. Birmingham’s stubby but 
Up intellect. 

We are proud to be neither Up nor 
Down. Perhaps the Downest and Oulest 
sport of them all is playing collegiate. We 
can only be thankful that we are a bit 
apart from the thousands of young gin- 
gerbread men and women at such distin- 
guished Up shops as Yale, Williams, Har- 
vard, Vassar and Smith. 

Paul A. Cable 

Middletown, Conn. 

Sirs: 

Perhaps Stephen Birmingham was jus- 
tified in avoiding sports "too special, too 
apt to cloud the general picture,” but as 
a parachutist I'd still like to know. Is 
s .y-diving Up or Down? 

Willard M. Hays 

Canyon, Texas 

© Sky-diving is Down, skywriting is 
Up, says Author Birmingham. — ED. 

Sirs: 

If the author meant his article to ex- 
pose the shallow set, he succeeded very 
nicely. However, if it was meant to be a 
true representation of how sports stand 
today, the article failed in its purpose. I 
am certain that Mr. Birmingham would 
have attained a much truer perspective 
had ho come to a school such as Duke 
or one of her type. Here our tennis play- 
ers don’t play tennis in order to receive 
invitations; they enjoy it as a sport in- 
stead. On top of that, our football play- 
ers and we have some excellent ones 
are considered human beings; we sup- 
port them and are proud of them. Some- 
how we manage to enjoy sport for sport’s 
sake. 

Ward Stevenson 
Thomas Losee 

Durham, N.C. 


It’s too bad you 

can’t find our whisky 
at every fork in the road 
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don’t pretend to have near enough 
of our good bourbon for everybody, for every 
drop of Maker's Mark is distilled, aged and 
bottled under the personal supervision of 
Bill Samuels, the maker. 

Ours is an old style sour mash bourbon, hand- 
made in limited quantities under an age-old 
formula handed down for generations. It takes 
a lot of time and care to be sure it’s exactly 
right. So it is expensive, but those who have had an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy it seem to feel it is worth every cent they pay. 



If you would like to have a supply on hand for your extra- 
special gift list, and to grace your own holiday gatherings, 
it would be wise to telephone your favorite liquor shop 
right now, for Maker’s Mark just isn’t available every- 
where, or in quantity. 
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y Look for the mark 

1 1 of the maker 
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Maker’s 
Mark 



Kentucky Straight B lurbon Old Style Sour Mash Whisky • Ninety Proof • Distilled, 
AgcJ and Bottled by the Star Hill Distilling Co., Star Hill Farm, Lorctto. Kentucky 
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Pat on the Back 



THE VERY BEST 
JN SCOTCH WH1SKJES 


CATTO’S 

Known as the best. . . 
wherever the best are sold 

GREY SEAL 

A choice light whisky 
of delicacy and finesse 

GOLD LABEL 

12 year old 

A superb aristocrat . . . 
for a special occasion 

WHY NOT ENJOY THE EERY BEST .. 
WHERE ALL TRUE PLEASURE LIES. 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKIES— 86 PROOF 


give a Coffecta's item... 

W . . V 

INN IKINS ” 

The peilecl gitl lor those ' 

Iriends or business associates I ' ' ■ * 

who appreciate the unusual His £ j JSi 

° "use’hlm' os ^centerpiece, 
doorstop or a mantle decoration 



FINNIK1NS. Inc. 4521 W Uwnnci, Dept S, Chtcigo SO. III. 


A good vermouth 
should mind its own business 



. adds just the right 
note of discretion to 
1 your manhattans or 
martinis. Try a touch! 

' IMPORTED • Sweet or Dry 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 



EARL THACKER 


‘No better life ’ 


Comfortably astride his horse, Earl 
Thacker of Honolulu resembles an 
unheroic equestrian monument to 
good living in the 50th state. A sea- 
going Californian, Thacker jumped 
ship at Honolulu 35 years ago and in- 
vested in a then-unpromising swamp 
called Waikiki. The desertion made 
him a millionaire, and his most profit- 
able investments since have been in 
the idle-hour pleasures of horses, 
hunting, boats and hospitality. 
“There’s no better life to be had any- 
where,” says he happily. 


Years ago Thacker formed a polo 
team, kept the sport going through 
its most difficult years. When he was 
Commodoreof the Pearl Harbor Yacht 
Club he taught hundreds of children 
to sail. But it is showing off the is- 
lands’ sporting possibilities to visitors 
that. Thacker enjoys most. From his 
Molokai ranch a never-ending stream 
of guests hunts Japanese Kara deer, 
wild boar and mountain sheep. 
“When it comes to chasing deer 
afoot,” testifies his friend, Writer 
Robert Ruarlc, “he’s frisky as a colt.” 
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Give 


the true old-style 
Kentucky Bourbon 


always smoother because it’s slow-distilled 


This is friendship’s favorite. A handsome gift in its holiday wrap, 
a handsome gesture in the glass. It’s for people you appreciate 
...because they'll appreciate the extra care, the patient slow- 
distilling, that makes Early Times so smooth and flavorful. 


Early times 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • 86 PROOF • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Quality at your feet. 


Style as exciting as a last-second save! Keeps your 
best foot forward, too! Also in black smooth or black grain. 
Pedwin Division, Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 
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Other styles 8.99 to 11.99. Pedwin Jrs. for 
boys 8.99 and 9.99. All Higher Denver West 



